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PARISH POOR IN LONDON. 


| [risa fine thing, of course, to keep every 
_ beadle tight in hand; for, if one beadle should 
ever get over his parish bounds, and so come 


to confront, upon his own territory, another | 


beadle, Hector and Achilles! there would be 
apiece of work. Between them it should go 
hard but they would trample into pulp the| 
British constitution. Before everything, let | 
us preserve all the rights, and all the wrongs 
too, of the ancient parish. Let there be no 
concert between neighbours to secure a fair 
_ division of the work that parishes must do; 
but let every clan of ratepayers rally round 
its own bright beadle and defy all beadledom 
beside. 

Some revolutionary persons have been 
_ making a preposterous suggestion. They 
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say: Look at the London poor, We will not 
trouble you to go so far back as to the days 
of Alfred, since which time, you tell us, 
| = have been what they are; but go 

ck to only a quarter of a century, and you 
| will find the London population to have been 
| sodistributed that there was a tolerably even 
| division among ratepayers of the cost of 
| maintenance for the destitute poor, And 
_ see, these centralising revolutionists go on to 
observe, see how, in one day, the London 
poor all crowd together into parishes of needy 
| people, being driven out ofthe wealthy quarters | 





| ofthe town. From their much, therefore, how 
| little is contributed by the rich ; out of their) 
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modify a system working in this manner, 
so clearly a part of the ancient parochial 
system, so distinctly the birthright of a 
Briton, and a bulwark of the constitution ? 
What more need be said to crush any such 
attempt than, that to ask the rich parishes to 
help the poor ones within the bounds of the 
metropolis, is to introduce the small end of 
the wedge? It is centralisation. It cuts at 
the root of liberty. 

Of course it does! The three hundred 
thousand paupers relieved every year in 
London parishes ought to be paid for 
chiefly out of the small tradesman’s till; and, 
if the inhabitants of wealthy parishes pay 
wages punctually to their footmen while 
they work, that is as much as can be reason- 
ably looked for from them. When the 
men of plush sicken in service, and can no 
longer give a return for what they eat, it is 
quite time that they should be off and throw 
themselves upon the rates of the poor parishes, 
whence they were originally drawn. That 
was all properly settled by a merciful and 
wise alteration of the Law of Settlement in 
eighteen hundred and thirty-four; whereby 
hired servants ceased to become chargeable 
upon the parishes in which their employers 
live. Thirty-two per cent. of the inhabitants 
of Saint George’s Hanover Square are thus 
devoted to the uses of the rich ; and, till the 
judicious law was made that cast them out 
of the parish into other parishes whenever 
they fell into distress, the ratepayers of Saint 








little, how much do the poor give, under that George’s Hanover Square paid two and six 
strict system which compels the needy to pence in the pound for the relief of desti- 
} maintain the destitute. Wealthy ratepayers tution. Now they have thrown their burden, 

in the squares and terraces of Paddington are so to speak, over the parish wall into the 
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Saint George’s-in-the-East, are forced to pay | six shillings in Saint Ann’s Blackfriars, the 
out of their doubtful little incomes, three|three shillings and nine pence in Saint 
shillings and nine pence in the pound for the | George’s-in-the-East. 


relief of the great mass of hopeless poverty 
whereof they form the upper part. This has. 
to be ground out of them. It is, to so many, 
the gift of bread out of hungry mouths to 
mouths yet hungrier. In this one parish 
there are four thousand summonses for rates 
lsued in every quarter. What can be more 

urd and preposterous than an attempt to; 


The most preposterous part of a prepos- 
terous case is founded on the fact that, 
whereas pauperis costs the metropolis about 
three-quarters of a million yearly, and the 
property tax value over the same area is 
about fourteen millions, an uniform contri- 
bution from the London people for the London 
poor would hardly amount to more than a 
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Why, where’s the principle of this ? Principle 


says clearly, and proves by tables, that the| 


oor ratepayers of Whitechapel, Bermondsey, 
3ethnal Green, and such places, shall pay 
actually three times as much as the rate- 
ayers of Saint James’s or Saint George's 
Janover Square, for feeding and housing 
of the destitute, and that, moreover, when 
they have done that, they shall feed three 
or four mouths, where the richer parishes 
feed one, with every shilling that is raised. 
Three millions of property in four rich unions 
maintain six or seven thousand poor in-door 
and out-door. The same amount of property 
in twelve poor unions is charged with its six 
or seven thousand poor, and with yet seven 
and thirty thousand more besides. 

These are not even their own poor in 
many thousand cases ; not the poor men who 
work, when they do work, for the rate- 
payers by whom, when destitute, they are 
supported. When Saint Katherine’s Docks 
were formed, more than a thousand poor 
men’s houses were pulled down; the docks 


took possession of a parish, and dispersed | 


their paupers and their labourers into the 
surrounding parishes of Whitechapel, Ald- 
gate, Saint George’s-in-the-East, and Shad- 
well. After five years, the people acquired 
their settlement, and now the Saint Kathe- 
rine’s Dock Company pays only seven hundred 
a-year in poor-rates, while the London Dock 
Company, next door, employing the same 
class of men, paid last year more than nine- 
teen thousand pounds. The docks of one 
company happen to occupy a parish; the 
docks of the other company happen to occupy 
portions of four parishes—Saint George’s East, 
Shadwell, Wapping, and Aldgate. 

Not long ago, there was the case in the 
papers of a man summoned for non-payment 
of his poor-rates who was himself actually 
then in receipt of parish help; and the fact 
which we stated (and which we have taken 
with others from a pamphlet by the in- 
cumbent of Saint George’s-in-the-East) that 
four thousand men are summoned for non- 
payment of their poor-rates every quarter, 
in the writer’s own parish, shows how 
many there must be who are almost 
paupers, to whom we look mainly for the 
funds that shall support our London work- 
houses. 

Alter this state of things, says the old- 
world politician, and you open the door to an 
irresponsible scattering away of money, to an 
unconstitutional and alarming loss of control, 
by the ratepayer, over the expenditure ot 
rates extracted from him, ‘ 

In all seriousness let us hope vhat this 
is not an unanswerable objection; that if 
it hold good against the proposal made 
in a certain bill which was brought be- 
fore the notice of the House of Com- 
mons by Mr. Ayrton, on the twelfth of 
last May, in a speech that would have en- 


yet within the compass of man’s wit to prove 





that whatever is inseparable from the consti. | 
tution of this country is allied not legs | 


closely to kindliness and justice. 





THE LADY ON THE MALL. 


Whenever I go I carry with me my | 
speculative fancies about things and people | 
that I see. Perhaps it is a diseased or morbid | 
state of mind superinduced by much solitude; | 


but whether or no, I do not care to be de. 


their owners, I am looking out upon the 
Mall at Oldport, the pleasantest walk in the 


}am located for a change and holiday, Its 


which I see some people revel—one lady 
especially—a lady to whom, from her un 
failing daily appearance there, I have given 
the name of the Lady on the Mall. 

At one particular point of this public pro 
(menade, about half-a-dozen of the stately, 
| full-foliaged elms have been removed—per- 
haps by natural deeay,—but as probably by 





some violent storm; and all the blaze of | 


noon seems to concentrate itself on the bare 
spot. 
greenness ; the grass of the bank is scorched 
brown, the sandy path is parched and cracked; 
yet just there, when the heat is most fervent, 
| and everybody else is glad to creep into any 


Mall to bask and sun herself. 


entered on my lodgings. 
had struck by the church clock which regulates 
all the clocks in Oldport, I saw her advancing 


at the dazzling sky for an hour or so; after 
which she rose and walked back in the diree- 
tion from whence she had come. That 
glowing atmosphere burnt on for a week, 
deepening in intensity daily ; but regularly, 
as the hour drew round, appeared the Lady 
on the Mall. That week was succeeded by 
stormy weather; a terrible tempest broke 
over the district, and left behind skirmishing 
troops of clouds which dissolved in sudden 
showers of extraordinary violence. But the 
rain did not keep the lady in-doors, She was 
out on the Mall just as usual; only, ins 
- resting on the bank, she walked to and 
ro. 

It was in the course of one of these hea 
showers that I obtained my first close | 
lat her face. 1 was sitting at the open parlour 
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livered from it, as it is company for me, and | 
engrosses me as completely as I have observed | 
that most chronic physical ailments engrosg 





outskirts of this garrisoned place, where [| | 


ancient trees form a dreamy shelter from the | 
fierceness of the summer sun, which the | 
lovely fields and open downs lack. Give me 
| shade and the sun shining beyond for enjoy- | 
ment ; a glow just stirred by the air amongst | 
the leaves ; not the blinding tropical glare in | 
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It is a bit of arid desert in a land of | 





| place for shelter, comes out the Lady on the | 
I noticed her from the first day that I | 


Soon after twelve | 


slowly under the trees until she reached the | 
open space ; and there she sat down, and stared | 
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window, (for the wet drove the other way,) 
when she came past and looked in, I do 
| not hold with that popular delusion of my 
sex, that every woman who casts her eyes 
upon me does so with nefarious designs on 
my affections, or that a frank good-humoured 
manner is a guileful trap laid to catch my| 
unwary hand ; so, when the lady passed and 
looked in with a pair of remarkable eyes, 
_ instead of hastily concealing myself, I looked 
| after her with some astonishment that she 
| should choose such weather for her walk. 
She stopped and gazed through the iron rail-| 
ings across the bit of garden straight at me, 
and then I perceived that, in those large | 
remarkable eyes of hers, there was no longer | 
any charm for the heart of man: the Lady'| 
on the Mall was mad. Touched with pity,! 
I called out to ask her if she would come in| 
for shelter until the rain was over. She! 
, shook her head ; but I pressed my invitation 
more kindly; yet she only smiled, sighed, and 
spreading out her hands with a gesture of| 
indifference, replied, “ Thanks, sir, but I can | 
bear the rain, Still did I hear aright—that 
you asked me under your roof?” 

Ianswered, Yes: that I should be very glad 
if she would come in and rest; but, after| 
another prolonged stare, she smiled, sighed, | 
and spread out her hands, again saying : 

“O, I don’t mind the rain at all. Thanks. 
Neither the wind nor the rain. I have been 
| - in worse than this. Much worse than! 
| this.” 

She did not attempt to move on, but was 
obstinate about not sheltering. She stood and 
watched me through the railings until every | 
meen she wore clung to her with wet. | 

erceiving that she was determined not to| 
come in, 1 suggested to her the propriety of 
going home. 

“I will go, when it is over,” said she, shud- 
dering. 

I told her I did not think that it would be 
over for a long time ; it looked like a day set | 
in for wet. 

“O, the rain? I did not mean that,” re- 
plied she. “O,no; the execution.” 

She then made me a polite bow, and) 
walked forward towards the town: as one | 
o'clock struck she came back, and, stopping 
in the same place, said : 

“Ah, sir, they have taken his body*down—| 

¢ is dead now;” after an instant’s pause 
the grasped one of the rails, and shook it, 
exclaiming vehemently: “Jealousy is the| 
Devil!” and then started off up the Mall. 

Here was the germ of some mysterious 
tragedy, before the facts of which speculation 
recoiled, baffled. She seemed to be trom forty 
to forty-five years of age, with a tall, graceful 
air and shape; her features were thin to| 
emaciation, but regular; and her eyes were| 
black as midnight, with an insane light in| 
their depths, now dreamy, now glittering. Her | 

ir was perfectly grey, and she dressed in| 
Plain, grave colours, like half mourning, She| 
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had the general aspect of belonging ‘to the 
educated classes of society, and spoke with a 
correct accent and rather pleasant intonation, 
When she clutched the railing, I had observed 
upon her hand the glitter of a wedding 
ring, 

Most idle persons are inquisitive; I am 
inquisitive ; but more, I think, from habit 
than nature: still the result is the same, 
This poor lady’s ways, words, and appearance 
excited my curiosity vividly, and the next 
time my landlady made her appearance in 
my room, Iasked: “Can you tell me who 
that lady is who comes out upon the Mall 
every day about noon ?” 

“O, she is crazy, sir; she is a Mrs, Bond ; 
and folks do say that her husband was hanged 
as much as six-and-twenty years ago. I 
can’t undertake to speak to the truth of it 
myself, but that is what I’ve heard. She is 
well enough off for money, and lives up at 
Doctor Cruse’s, She came there a young 
widow as long since as I tell you—better 
than six-and-twenty years.” 

I had, I thought, no right to pene- 
trate further; but, out of these prominent 
though slender outlines, my imagination 
sought to construct a complete and finished 
edifice. That white worn face became 
rejuvenated with the bloom of seventeen ; 
those passionate eyes beamed with inno- 
cent love; that grey hair crowned the sweet 
brow with grape-like clusters; those dry 
haggard lips swelled with the rosy warmth 
of budding youth—above all, that maiden 
heart had not branded upon it, in unavail- 
ing remorse and sorrow, that key-note of 
her history, Jealousy is the Devil. I saw 
her happy in a happy home; the vivify- 
ing sunshine of the family ; quick of temper ; 
lavish of affection and exacting of it too; 
proud in character, brilliant of intellect, witty 
of speech, generous of hand ; a beautiful human 
creature ; faulty, but capable of great things, 
either for good or for evil as the temptations 
of life might turn, The grand crisis of 
woman’s existence had not taxed her strength 
with any disappointment; she loved, and she 
had love at her desire. Happy days of 
courtship, whose slight showers only served 
to brighten the sunshine, floated over her in 
blessed calm. I have a tender sympathy for 
all young creatures dwelling in this sweet 
May-month of life ; it pleases me inexpressibly 
to watch the shy delights, the quick alarms 
that tremble like sun and cloud on the open- 
ing flowers of love; I like to see them 
gathered tenderly and stored for their en- 
during sweetness in two hearts united ; but 
to see them rudely torn up and scattered to 
the winds, or trampled down with reckless 
feet, or blasted by an east wind of pitiless 
misfortune, makes my soul shiver; rather 
let them blossom, as blossom all the passion- 
flowers I ever loved, upon a solitary grave. 

Let me trace this girl’s story on. No doubt 
remains with me that she gave her whole 
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soul with her love; hers was no stinting 
nature, as I read it in those gloomy eyes ; it 
was bountiful, and warm, and mellow as July. 
Yes, I think once it was as a rich inex- 
haustible treasure, from which might have 
been gathered by a hand faithful as well as 
tender the heart-sustenance of a long, long 
life ; but, it was a hand worse than wasteful, 
that could pull down its safe enclosure, and 
let in upon the ripened harvest such a seu 
flood of suffering and wrong as had made her 
soul desolate for ever, as a land sown with 
salt. I see her passing forward from the 
ae all-hoping, all-believing time of maiden- 
ood, to the fair, blushing bride, sweet, loving 
wife,—never, O! never a mother! That holy 
_— came not to her, else there would not 
9e tliat fatal fire-mark on her heart to-day : 
Jealousy is the Devil. 

A little while of the great, the intense hap- 
piness, and then, methinks, I see a weariness 
in the lover-husband, a distrust in the young 
wife, and a cloud rising, lightly, at first, but 
deepening and increasing until it becomes a 
blackness of darkness for ever. She is on 
the watch, always on the watch. Every 
bright, captivating woman’s face he lets his 
eyes rest on for a moment is to her more 
dreadful than a basilisk’s, At first, all women ; 
then one woman in particular, is her deadly 
rival. He can mock at her pain; he can 
parade his power, he can show her others, and 
fairer than herself, dwelling on his words, 
courting his approval and admiration. He 
thinks it is a little thing to stab a wife’s heart 
with pin-pricks every day; she will never die 
of the torture—women, wives especially, are 
so patient. Patient? Yes, patient, if they 
cease to love; but, where that survives,— 
Jealousy is the Devil ! 

Every tender sentiment, every gentleness 
of woman-nature, is scorched and withered 
under its deadly heat. Amongst their black- 
ened relics, and under that furnace glow, but 
one plant will thrive and blossom, — that 
plant is Revenge, and its fruit is Death. 

In her passionate heart it grew and blos- 
somed fast. He had dangerous secrets: the 
law should be her blood-hound, and hunt him 
down. She, to whom he was unfaithful, she 
at whose remonstrances he laughed, would 
set it on his traces, He should be broken from 
her rival. He should be at her mercy. Re- 
venge conceives designs quickly, and will not 
tarry ere it brings them forth. He is be- 
trayed. She, who would once have died for 
him, ishis betrayer. Did she think, I wonder, 
did she ever think, that she was betraying 
him to his death? In the name of woman- 
hood, I hope not! 

He is in prison now, and already repentance 
stings her. He will not see her when she goes 
to his cell. He will send her no message, and 
he will receive none. He knows who has 
wrought his destruction. She was pitiless for 
him, and he will be pitiless for her. The 
day of trial comes: she cannot bear witness 
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against him, or for him, but others have his 
secrets who can, and she may listen while 
each link of evidence is added on, and re. 
pentance harasses her in vain. It is over, 
They tell her he is to die. She hears the 
doom pronounced. Then and there only, do 
his eyes meet hers, and in them such an 
| agony of dread, reproach, and misery lightens, 
as she cannot endure to see. 
seized with a sudden frenzy, and cries; “] 


‘have killed my husband: Jealousy is the | 


| Devil.” 

| She entreats that she may kneel at his feet, 
and be forgiven ; but his answer to her prayers 
|is always, “ No.” 
|her he repels with detestation. The terrible 


interval is past, the death-day is come. She has 


}notseen him, She is in despair. She escapes | 
|from those who watch her, and hangs on the | 
She is quite, | 
She can bear to listen to | 


iskirts of that awful crowd. 
'quite mad now. 
ithe bell that tolls for the dying, She can bear 


| to listen to the coarse comments. Who could, | 
For the penalty of her | 
igreat sin, every day at noon her diseased | 


| that was not mad ? 
jimagination reproduces the scene of her 
jhusband’s death, with no ghastly detail 
omitted, 


What his crime was, speculation passes | 


|over: he died thrs, and her jealousy killed 
him. 
terrible, and her sin was the greater. 

Ah me! what sorrow there 


grand tragedy of a woman’s life, We see 
the rack; but our limbs must lie on it, 
wrenched and broken, ere we can estimate its 
torture, as our soul must writhe in remorse 
unavailing,and the quickest pangs that human 
feeling can endure, ere we can appreciate that 
daily outergrof the Lady on the Mall. 
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SPIRITS OVER THE WATER. 


American religionists have long since left 
their Emerson and their Ossoli far behind in 
the great race after spiritual truths, as being 
too common-place and simple souls to “ thrill 
in harmony with the secret sympathies of the 
universe.” The denizens about the Great 
Salt Lake may indeed express their devo 
tional feelings vulgarly enough, as in the'r 
well known invitation to camp meeting, 
addressed to their poorer brethren : 

Come wretched, come filthy, 
Come ragged, come bare ; 
You can’t look too horrid, 
Come just as you air; 
or in their little less celebrated compliment 
to the sagacity of Providence : 


You will have to rise up airly 
If you want to take in Heaven; 


but it is a comfort to feel that upon 
the same great continent there is also ® 


[Conducted by || 


She is | 


Others he will receive, but | 








Her punishment is by far the more | 


is in the | 
world! How pale and colourless are these 
a I have made from fancy of this | 
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very large party to counterbalance them. | 
It has been not untruly written, that 
a genius requires. something of a genius 
to appreciate and translate him to others; 
and, similarly, the cireles of American | 


spiritualism seem to demand a medium of a) 
supernatural kind, in order that they may | 
be “understanded of the people” in Great 
Britain. | 
A number of the Spiritual Age newspaper 


| 


is before us, the objects of which journal 
are not less obviously and perspicuously pro- 
claimed by its allegorical frontispiece, than 
by its lucid and elaborate prospectus. The 
frontispiece exhibits a man in the costume of 
a stage brigand, without his hat, climbing 
up a mountain during a thunder-storm, with 
aroll in his hand (of parchment) and ejacu- 
lating the words of the dying Géethe : “ Light, 
more light !” although there is a considerable 
thunder-bolt bursting immediately over his 
unprotected head. The prospectus declares | 
this newspaper to be the ablest possible ex-| 
ponent of the philosophy and practical uses 
of the grand spiritual reformation now in 
progress ; to be devoted to the elucidation of 
the nature, laws, relations, and functions of 
man; to the mysterious casualties and ad- 
ventures of departed human spirits; to the 
rational philosophy of spiritualism; and to 
the reduction of the accumulated spiritual 
_ edements to a scientific and demonstrative 
form. 

The Spiritual Age (for it says so itself, and 
surely it ought to know best) is free, liberal, 
rational, and religious; catholic, fearless, 
searching, and critical in its analyses on all 
subjects; righteous in its judgments of men 
and things. The miscellaneous department 
contains mythic and spiritual stories (and there 
is one in this particular number to which we 
are bound to say, no other adjectives could be 
with fitness applied), in whidi the subtle 
elements and panics of the spirit-world, and 
the most thrilling actual soul-experiences of 
the living world, are brought out in the 
most attractive form, ‘These are copiously 
emphasised by innumerable capital and 
italic letters. There are no more italics 
throughout the long remainder of the pro- 
spectus, save at the end, where we are in- 
formed, that the Spiritual Age is published 
every Saturday at number fourteen, Bromfield 
Street (up-stairs), Boston, Massachusets, at 
the small charge of two dollars per annum, 
Invariably in Advance. This extreme dis- 
tinctness as to money matters, at the end of 
80 much spiritual vagueness, does, we con- 
fess, rather jar upon our feelings, as partaking 
in some degree of the nature of a bathos ; 
nor do we find, upon examination of the Age 
itself, that the Almighty Dollar is altogether 
lost sight of even by folks “ devoted to the 
highest interests of mankind.” 

Mrs. E. T. French, for instance, clairvoyant 
physician, New York, advertises in good bold 
type (miraculous as her powers are, and 
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yearning as her heart continuously is to 
effect the permanent cure of the whole suf- 
fering human family), that it is useless sending 
“a lock of your hair, and at least one of the 
a symptoms” of your complaint to 
1er, without an accompanimeut of five dol- 
lars. This lady seems to be in some sort the 
property of a Mr. Cuthbertson, subscriber (?), 
who also “feels it a duty he owes to suffering 
humanity,” to supply at the same price, six 
bottles securely boxed, of Mrs. F.’s Lung and 
Cough Syrup, External Fluid, and other 
wonder-working compounds, to invalids in 
all sections of the country. Any suspicions 
which might arise under other circumstances, 
of a quack doctor playing into the hands of a 
quack apothecary, are of course set at rest 
at once, in the case of a Healing Medium 
and a Subscriber in constant intercourse 
with angels. 

There are about forty of these blessings to 
civilisation, who advertise in the one sheet ; 
each of whom, as we read on, seems to be 
possessed of powers more supernatural than 
the preceding. Psychometric delineation of 
character is imparted at forty-five, Bond 
Street, Salem Mass. for,—when we consider 
the advantages arising from such information, 
—the ridiculously small charge of a dollar and 
a-half. A.C. Styles, independent clairvoyant, 
gives accurate diagnosis of any disease, ac- 
cording to a sliding scale of charges: thus, 
when the patient is present, two dollars ; 
when a lock of his hair only is present, and 
prominent symptom is given, three dollars ; 
when lock of hair is present, but prominent 
symptom is not given, five dollars. Which 
seems as if, without a leading feature of 
the case, Independent Clairvoyant is some- 
what subject to error, To insure the atten- 
tion of Mr. Styles, the fee and postage-stamp 
must be in all cases paid in advance. 

The most common charge is from one 
to five dollars for answering or decipher- 
ing sealea letters. Clearly, if the letters 
were the property of those who bring them 
to these mighty seers to be read, the easier 
as well as cheaper method would be, for the 
proprietors to open and read them for them- 
selves; and therefore we cannot divest our- 
selves of an impression, that the clients of 
these gifted spiritualists must needs be 
prying persons, who have temporarily ab- 
stracted letters intended for the post-office, 
and who wish to become possessed of their 
contents without incurring the felonious 
responsibility of breaking the seals, 

Dr. W. T. Osborn, Clairvoyant and Healing 
Medium, who dates from the Home for the 
Afflicted, cures, in common with many of his 
brethren by the simple act of Laying on of 
Hands, a long list of chronic diseases, extend- 
ing from consumption to paralysis. Dr, 
H. B. Newcombe disclaims this power as well 
as the use of stereotyped medicines, but 
enjoys in place of those advantages the fol- 
lowing privilege: his prescriptions are given 





reenter 


| 
| 
| 
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by & spirit, formerly an ancient English 


physician, and medicines are thence prepared | 
for each individual case, What sins could any | 


eminent physician have possibly committed 
to justify such a fearful punishment in the 
other world asthis? To become the medical 
adviser, and that ‘without fee, of all the 
afflicted fools who go to Suffolk Place, 
Boston, for help. 

Not only are there Medium apothecaries, 
whose “spiritual, clairvoyant, and mesmeric 
a are carefully prepared,” and 


ighly gifted butchers, bakers, and candle-| 


stick-makers of all kinds, anxious to secure 
the patronage of the spiritual public ; but 
even lawyers are touting for transcendental 
clients. 


Counsellor at Law, Jabey Woodman, of Portland, 
who practises in the counties of Cumberland, York, 
Oxford, and Androscoggin, and in the courts of the 
United States, trusts that the-friends of truth in Boston 
and New York will see to it that he does not suffer in 
his professional business, because his testimony has been 
freely given in relation to the evidences of life and 
immortality that have occurred in the present age, 


Courtney and Payne, attorneys, also follow, 
with only a shade little less assurance upon 
the same side. 

Spiritual phenomena of the medium kind 
are grown so common in that enlightened 
country, that furnished apartments are abso- 
lutely advertised upon the ground of their 
suitability for clairvoyant pursuits, 


Rooms ror Mepiums! To let, at No. 6, Warner 
Square, two parlours, furnished in handsome style. 
Will be leased singly, or together, Also, an office on 
the first-floor suitable for a Healing Medium, 


In Montgomery Place, Boston, there is, 
we suppose, Asiatic accommodation, for there 
Mr. N. C. Lewis, Clairvoyant Physician, 
“keeps an Indian spirit of the olden time for 
examinations and prescriptions.” 

Here follows a striking circumstance, 
which even in the columns of the Spiritual 
ase, may be well denominated A Remarkable 

est ; 


At the sitting of a circle a short time since, Dr. 
Charles Main being present, and having at the time a 
patient under his care that had long bafiled his medical 
skill, inquired of the Spirit Intelligence what medicine 
it would prescribe for the case in question. The spirit 
gave his name (as having formerly been well known as 
a celebrated physician in the earthly sphere), and re- 
plied, “Go to Dr, Cheever’s, No. 1, Trcmont Temple, 
Tremont Street, and procure his Life-root Mucilage.” 
This was done by the Doctor, and used with complete 
success. At that time, the Doctor, the Medium, nor 
either of the circle, knew anything of Dr. Cheever, or 
that there was such a medicine to be had; and since 
Dr. Main has formed an acquaintance with the pro- 
prictor, he has informed him of the fact, aud here gives 
him the full benefit of it. One dollar per botile for 
the Mucilage, or five dollars for six bottles. 


Among some dozen public notices of the 


same character, we learn that Miss Sarah 
Magoun, trance-speaking Medium, will answer 
ealls for speaking on the Sabbath, or any 
other time; also that Mr. Frank White's 
supernatural services are at anybody's dig. 
posal, upon the usual terms, as a writing and 
rapping Medium. Mr. John Hobust, too, 
receives calls to lecture upon spiritualism, 
is prepared to present the subject in its 
phenomenal, biblical, and philosophical as. 
pects, and, above all things, desires a public 
discussion with any honourable disputant, 
who may be disposed to oppose him, 
Several public discussions upon this matter 
are reported in the Spiritual Age, in all of 
| Which the opponents of the spirits get raps 
|over their knuckles, and are chawed up 
with apparent ease. One Sunday at one 
of the Melodeon meetings, Mr. H. B. Stover, 
from Connecticut, trance-speaker, ascended 
the desk, and presented to a numerous com- 
pany the views of an unknown spirit upon 
the love of adventure and its uses, The 
invisible speaker declined to give his name, 
| alleging that the world had been influenced 
by great names too much already ; but, drop- 
ping some remarks about Icy Regions, and 
referring incidentally to his having recently 
| quitted these earthly diggings, he led many 
| of the audience to believe that they had been 
| listening to no other than Elisha Kent Kane} 


A Circe is held for Medium Developments, and 
| Spiritual Manifestations, at Bromfield Street, every 
Sunday, morning and evening, admission five cents; 
and every Sunday afternoon, admission free, 


Under these circumstances we very much 
| fear that the Circle will scarcely find time 
to go tochureb. They lean, we fear, in the 
| unorthodox direction of Mr. George Stearns, 
the talented Author of the Mistakes of 
Christendom, who will answer calls in any 
direction. 

At the Evening Star Hall, in Main Street, 
| the Sunday forenoons are oceupied by Circles; 
the afternoons devoted to the free discussion 
of questions pertaining to spiritualism ; and 
the evenings to speaking, by Loring Moody, 
whose reputation is, of course, European. 

One laly (who resides over a dry goods 
store) has the advantage of thirteen other 
more or less gifted female advertisers in being 
’ rapping, writing, trance-speaking, and test 
Medium combined, as well as possessing the 
more ordinary and common-place power of 
clairvoyance. 

Nor do these persons reap only the five 
dollars or so, which they have all such @ 
strong inclination to see in advance: some- 
times Surprises are given to them. Under 
this head we learn that a number of persons 
brought their own food with them, unasked, 
and picnie’d in Clairvoyant Newcombe’s house 
on Saturday evening, with much agreeable 
interchange of sentiment. They left behind 
them afterwards, not only spiritual (that 
State is not afflicted with a Maine law) but 
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) substantial tokens of their regard for the| 
gifted doctor. 

A young lady Medium was also similarly | 
Surprised one Thursday evening by a consider- | 
| able party, among whom were many members 
of the legislature. ‘There is not indeed one 
single paragraph in this paper which does 
| not strike us as being at once novel and un- 
| reasonable, from the account of the portrait- 
painting Mediums, who do not choose to 
execute more than two full-lengths aday, 
| down to the snake five feet long and half an 
inch, which was alive when removed from 
Mrs. Hayes’s stomach (of Day, Warner 
county, N.J.), but did, unhappily for the 
| jnterests of science, die soon afterwards. 
| The lady—and no wonder—had not taken 
food for eighteen months. 

The following is the first information which 
| we remember to have received of a spirit 
| being endowed with a sense of humour : 





A Spimituan Anecpote.—A few evenings since, as 
| aprivate Circle of Spiritualists in this city (Boston) | 
were receiving communications from the other world 
| froma little child, recently deceased, the Old South | 
rang for nine o'clock. The spirit hereupon ceased to 
communicate ; but after repeated solicitations, it came 
back, and in infantile language said, “ There's a good 
deal of difference now, than when I was on the earth. 
Then my dear mamma used to tell me little children 
thould be seen, and not heard 3 now little children 
| must be heard, and not seen.” 


A Mr. Boody informs the editor of the Age 
of asomewhat curious phenomenon lately ex- 
hibited by the spirit of his wife’s brother, 
| who had frequently been at his house repre- 
senting to the family that he had been 
| drowned at sea in eighteen hundred and 

thirty-seven : 





It took control of a Medium, and wrote, that if the 
| Cirele would sit back from the table, only allowing 
their fingers to touch it, he would try and identify 
| himself to them. They did so, and immediately the 
table began to tip on one end, and to pitch forward 
with a rocking motion, very like a vessel at sea; at the 
same time, the lashing of waves, creaking of timbers, 
| mattling of shrouds, were distinctly heard by all pre- 
| sent, and continued for several minutes. 


Let us conclude with an extract from an 
article, headed Spirit-Healing—is it Faith ? 
wherein this remarkable experience is gravely 
_ described ; 
| My oldest son, about twenty-two years of age, had 
| been afflicted with sores in his ears from his infancy, 
| Which had resulted in the entire deafness of the left 
car, and nearly the same of the right. While sitting 
| atdinner, I found my right arm was becoming charged 
| unusually high with some fluid or force, but did not 
| know the object. I soon ascertained that the aim was at | 

my son’s ears, Not being a reliable healing Medium, | 
Idid not expect much done, and my son was nota 
believer, nor did I apprise any one of what was going 

om, As soon as my arm was charged highly enough | 
| to suit the unseen operator, it rose, aud made one pass 
at the ear which was entirely deaf. In about half a 
minute, my son started up suddenly, saying that there 
Wasa sharp noise in the ear, like that of a pistol-shot, | 


JOURNEY TO THE MOON. 


and in less than one minute his hearing was perfectly 
good, 

This physician in spite of himself, was 
horror-stricken at the thought of being thus 
used, and begged not to be so employed 
again. He was entered into, however, by the 
spirit of a doctor—who had recently de- 
camped to Kansas, insolvent, and there died— 
and made to effect divers other cures. When 
the conversation turned upon folks not pay- 
ing their debts and sloping off slick to distant 
diggings, “the spirit seemed to participate 
with great interest and pleasure in our 
remarks,” 


JOURNEY TO THE MOON, 


Qui a voyagé, voyagera. He who has 
travelled, will travel again. The Gadabout 
family are incorrigible ; it is impossible to 
convert them from their peripatetic ways. 
Vagabondism ; seeing the world; a restless 
desire of change of place; an insatiable 


| craving after new faces and fresh scenery ; a 
o ? 


mission for discoveries in Central Africa, or 
Central Anywhere ; a passion for clearing 
back woods and penetrating virgin forests ; 
a taste for continually retreating further into 
the bush before the advances of formal, 
cut-and-dried civilisation ; an uncontrollable 
impulse for pushing on, either corporeally or 
intellectually, either in person or spirit, into 
regions hitherto untrodden and strange ; are 
instinctive propensities which it would be 
scarcely wise to suppress, even were it pos- 
sible, seeing that the world is very much 
indebted to such reckless spirits as cannot sit 
at home at ease, either in their comfortably 
snug little parlour or in their peaceful and 
narrow range of knowledge. 

Ulysses, no doubt, greatly preferred en- 
countering the hardships of his Odyssey to 
leading a quiet life at Ithaca, and een Bho 
little Telemachus his alpha-beta. We cannot 
conceive bold Captain Cook confined to the 
round of London clubs and evening-parties, 
instead of discovering Otaheite and meeting 
with a great navigator’s death from the 
hands of the savage Sandwich Islanders. To 
Davy, his toils in the labyrinth of metallic 
chemistry ; to Herschell, his nocturnal search 
into the profoundest depth of the firmament, 
were pleasures and delights, not pains and 
penalties. 

We confess to a sympathy, in a humble 
way, with vagabonds and strollers, whether 
in the flesh or in the spirit, above all when 
we can combine the two modes of runnin 
to and fro. Consequently, it is with no small 
pleasure that we hang on to the skirts of a 
travelling companion who will help us to 
make an agreeable tour through a track 
unbeaten by the multitude, Now, M, Lecou- 
turier, the head Rédacteur of the Musée 
des Sciences at Paris, has lately started an 
excursion-train to visit the principal stations 
and the most interesting points of view in 
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the department of Planetary Astronomy.” are owing to the moon, and the moon as yet | 
The entire trip is much too lengthy to be was not. ‘The majority of fossil animals 
taken without halting for rest and refresh-| remain so complete and uninjured in thejy 
ment by the way; so we will content our- | organisition, that they look as if they had 
selves with the briefer treat of a short half-| met with sudden death, by some general cauge | 
hour’s drive,—a little lunar episode,—at the | of suffocation, in the midst of the profoundest | 
same time availing ourselves, by the way, of | quiet of nature. 
other guide-books than those kindly fur-| And then came the most fearful catas. 
nished by M. Lecouturier himself. trophe which has ever oecurred on the fage 
We are arrived, then, at the surface of the|of the earth. Willa similar cataclysm ever 
moon, and a sublimely terrible scene lies | take place at any future time? Several very | 
before us. Nought but silence and desolation | powerful arguments tend to prove that it | 
reigns throughout our short-lived satellite.) may and will. The stupendous event was no | 


| . . 
An explosive eruption of 


} 


Although far younger than her mother,| less than this. 
earth, who still continues vigorous and green, | inconceivable extent and violence shook the 
she is already stiff, stark, and inanimate.| whole frame of the earth, and she relieved 
That the moon is considerably junior to the herself by shooting out into open space a 
earth, is no modern“phantasy. In ancient! mass of matter in a state of fusion, in the 
times, the Arcadians, who wished to be con-| midst of which mass were carried away por- 
sidered the most ancient of all existing | tions of the solid crust of the globe. The pro- | 
nations, conceived the clever idea of enrich-| jected heap of fiery substance was naturally 
ing their coats of arms and heightening | arrested at the point where the sphere of the 
their nobility, by claiming descent from an-jearth’s attraction ceases and that of the 
cestors who lived at an epoch when the earth | sun’s preponderance commences ; it was then 
had no attendant moon, They assumed the | carried away by the earth as she advanced in | 
title of Proseleni, that is, anterior to the/her orbit, and became henceforth her satel- 
moon. lite. The volume of the material torn off by 

That men dwelt on earth before the birth | this fearful explosion was equivalent to, and 
of the moon, is more than doubtful; it is | is still equivalent to, the forty-ninth part of 
highly improbable, for several forcible con- | the earth’s whole mass, This fragment of the 
siderations, although certain terrestrial plants | globe was blown away from the part of the 
and animals might have enjoyed a pre-lunar | world now coversd by oceans, A deep abyss 





existence.’ The latest teachings of modern|was hollowed out; it filled rapidly. The 
science tend to prove that while chaos| waters under the heavon were gathered toge- 
reigned, while the earth was without form|ther unto one place, and the dry land ap- 
void, the atmosphere was so heavy, deep,| peared. The earth assumed somewhat of its 
and thick, was in such a state of density,| present aspect; it brought forth grass and 
laden with innumerable matters which now | fruit-trees ; and, above all, there rode in the 
form part of the crust of the globe, that light | firmament the lesser light to rule the night, 
could not penetrate its murky veil. Dark-} All pre-existing animals must have been 
ness was upon the face of the deep. After-|smitten at once with death; they were 










wards, when the vast atmospheric laboratory 
had fulfilled its office, and had deposited, 
amongst other things, all the water which 
now fills the seas, there was light. But a 
calm was far from being established on the 
surface of the globe when it was first covered 
by the primitive waters. The vibratory 
movements of the earth’s incandescent mass 
did not cease then, and have not ceased yet. 
Earthquakes, volcanic eruptions, and uprais- 
ings of mountains, must have been frequent. 
Then appeared the primeval plants, develop- 
ing themselves with Salenesiaaey vigour in 
the hypercarbonated atmosphere ; then, came 
the monstrous reptiles and the numerous 
races of marine animals, whose remains we 
find petrified in strata of flint and calcareous 
rock, The marvellous preservation, to this 
very day, of their minutest details of struc- 


intombed in mud and mummified in sand- 
stone, leaving their place unoccupied and 
clear for the new creation which was to follow 
them. 

Three facts of a different nature (geological, 
hydrographical, and astronomical) are alleged 
in evidence that the earth was once with- 
out a moon. Geology proves that the majority 
of the strata which intervene between the 
primitive aud the diluvian formations were 
deposited at the bottom of perfectly tranquil 
waters which almost entirely enveloped the 
globe. But, if the seas accompanied the 
earth in its rotatory and progressive motion 
without being subject to the slightest dis- 
turbance, the reason is, that the flux and 
influx of the tides were still unknown; in 
| other words, the moon did not exist. 

Again; the real basin of the ocean is far 








ture, proves the deep tranquillity which | from having the precise extent and configura- 
reigned in the ocean at the epoch when these|tion which we behold when we walk along 
creatures met their death. There could be] its shores. In the neighbourhood of low lands, 
no tides in the antelunar seas, since the tides} the depth of the sea gradually increases up 
___|to a certain distance, when you suddenly 
Par| Come upon a precipitous submarine cliff, 

which plunges perpendicularly, and the waters 





* Panorama des Mondes, Astronomie Planétaire. 
M. Lecouturier. Paris, 1858, 
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| beyond it are bottomless ; that is, the bottom 


| 
} 


becomes impossible or difficult to fathom. In 


| other localities, at the foot of lofty sea- 


| washed cliffs composed of primitive rock, 


| these immeasurable depths are immediately 


| met with. 


The space inclosed within these 
igantic walls of granite constitutes the veri- 
table basin of the ocean, The fact is inex- 


| plicable on the theory of a gradual upheay- 


| ing of the earth’s outer shell; because the | 
| edge of the ocean’s basin is not inclined, | 
| put vertical. 
| broken edge of an exploded bomb, A portion 
of the terrestrial crust has clearly been either | 
| forced out or knocked in ; but it cannot have 


| head. 


| fanned by a breath of air. 
| black sky is never overspread with mists nor 
| traversed by the lightning’s flash, 
| never echo the pealing of thunder, the cries 
| of wild animals, nor the howling of tempests. 


lts sides are exactly like the 


been driven in, because its borders would be 
oblique and not perpendicular; they would 


| offer a resemblance to a chain of mountains 
| overthrown, 


But if this very large portion 
of the earth’s shell has not been crushed 


| in (and it is most probable that it has not), 
| but has been blown out and away ;—where 


has it gone to? We behold it shining over- 


Thirdly ; if the moon be a confused agglo- 


| meration of solid and melted substances 


violently discharged from off and out of 
the earth, it ought to be bristling with 
mountains proportionally loftier than our 
own ; and such is the fact. It ought to have 


a volcanic aspect ; and such is the fact. Con- 
| taining heaps of pumice-stone and ashes ex- 
| ploded pell-mell, its density ought to be less 


| than the earth’s ; and such is the fact, 


But now that we are on the moon, let 


| us take advantage of the opportunity and 


look around. It is the abomination of de- 
solation, a solid, desert, silent heap of ruins, 
never refreshed by a drop of moisture nor 
The monotonous 


The hills 


There is a perfect stillness and a perfect im- 


| mobility to which that of the tomb offers no 


comparison, ‘There is no atmosphere, no 
respirable air; there are no seas, lakes, nor 
rivers ; no clouds, rain, nor dew. No change 
of seasons; no showers, huil, nor snow, since 
there is no water. 

An atmosphere is the link which con- 
nects animals with vegetables ; what the one 
give out into the air, the others absorb 
from it; in point of fact, it may be said, 
that, as far as their organic elements are con- 
cerned, plants and animals, deriving their 
substance from the air, are nothing else but 
condensed air. But the moon has no atmo- 
sphere, and consequently no plants or animals, 
There is not the slightest trace of vegetation, 
not even the grey or yellow lichens which are 
found on the sunburnt rocks of an African 
desert, There is no heaped-up pile of mate- 
rials which is not due to unaided chance ; 


there is not the least apparent symmetry of | 





part of an operator. There are only lofty 
barren mountains, the fragments of our ex- 
ploded globe, cemented together by volcanic 
lava or split into unfathomable chinks and 
crevices, The land has the aspect of a 
volcanic country ; it merely bears the impress 
of its birth. ‘There are vast circular crater- 
like hollows ; but they are merely concavities 
and depressions produced by the contrac- 
tion of the moon’s substance during the 
process of cooling. We see others like them, 
on a smaller scale, in a multitude ot 


|matters; in metal, rosin, fat, and wax, 


which gradually pass from a liquid to a 
solid state by the loss of heat. ‘The moon 
has become torpid by the radiation of the 
whole of her native warmth. She has 
died of cold, if you will; she is frozen to 
death, 

On earth we have no veritable death, like 
that which reigns throughout the moon ; we 
have only change of form and constitution, 
We have not that condition of absolute 
repose, that unalterable stillness, that un- 
changing rigidity, that sterile, atmosphere- 
less, arid state of fixed solidity, which con- 
stitutes the death of the moon. What we 
call a dead body, is not dead; an ancient 
Egyptian mummy tries hard to attain a real 
death, in vain, Were it truly dead, it would 
remain the same as it was at the moment 
when death seized it, for thousands and thou- 
sands of years; it would continue the same 
dead body for ever. But it corrupts ; it de- 
composes. Now corruption is a force, a potent 
agent, which is the harbinger of life to come; 
and thus the corruptible puts on incorrup- 
tion, and the mortal puts on immortality. In 
the moon, there appears to be neither life, 
nor death, nor change, nor renovation ; there 
is stable equilibrium—a negation of every 
vital movement—and that is all. 

Only one face of the moon is visible to 
dwellers on earth, namely that which is con- 
stantly turned towards us. This face has 
been carefully mapped, and names have been 
given to all the most considerable mountains 
(for whom the greatest philosophers have 
stood godfather), as well as to numerous 
plains and hollows, which were called by the 
first observers, seas, Of the mountains, one 
thousand and ninety-five have had their 
height accurately measured, Thirty-nine of 
them are loftier than Mont Blanc; six are 
higher than Cotopaxi ; and two reach an ele- 
vation only a little inferior to that of the 
topmost summits of the Himalayas. The 
satellite is therefore comparatively a much 
more mountainous country than the planet ; 
to carry out the same proportions, the height 
to which our mountains tower would have to 
be very nearly quadrupled. Only fancy a 
magnified Mont Blanc of four times the per- 
pendicular altitude of that which overlooks 
the vale of Chamouni ! 

At the foot of the lunar mountains there 


form which can indicate any purpose on the | generally exist cavities of prodigious depth ; 
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thus, Mount Newton, situated near the north 
limb of the moon, overtops an abyss which 
remains in perpetual darkness ; it never re- 
ceives either the direct light of the sun or 
the reflected light of the earth. 
Peak of Aristarchus there must be a chasm 
which is unparalleled by anything on earth. 
A Spanish naval officer, Don Antonio Ulloa, 
observed during the total eclipde of seventeen 
hundred and seventy-eight, a luminous point 
which shone successively like stars of the 
fourth, third, and second magnitude. Ulloa 
explained what he had seen by supposing the 
sun’s rays to have penetrated through a 
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fissure in the lunar globe, whose entire depth, | 


according to Lalande’s calculations, could not 


have been less than two hundred and fifty | 


miles. Ulloa’s hole, although astronomers 
refused to acknowledge it, was again seen 
during the'total eclipse of eighteen hundred 
and forty-two by Don Pedro Vieta of Bar- 
celona, who stated the additional circum- 
stance that the hole was crooked. While 
observing the same eclipse, Monsieur Valz, 
the learned director of the observatory at 
Marseilles, saw, during the total obscuration, 
several brilliant luminous points of the solar 
disc through cracks or perforations in the 
moon. The stream of light exactly resembled 
a ray of sunshine darting into a darkened. 
room through a hole in the shutter. In this 
case, the moon must have an open chink 
three hundred and fifty miles long from one 
aperture to the other. 

But enough of these colossal horrors, which 
have neither life nor variety to recommend 
them. There is a monotony in the desolation 


reigning in the moon, to which scenes of|in the box. Selenite members of the Geo- 
earthly sublimity have but a faint and dis-| 


Let us change the direc-| 


tant resemblance. 
tion of our lunar prospect ; let us look up to’ 


the sky—or what ought to be the sky—and | 


there we behold the noble aspect of the earth 
shining overhead—an enormous globe, almost 
stationary in respect to its position in the 
heavens, although presenting the same phases 
of crescent, full, and waning earth as the 
moon displays every month to us, only on a 
scale just thirteen times larger. What a 
marvellous panorama is exhibited by the 


| 
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Close to the | 





{Condueted by 





ee 
large pieces of artillery, they might ensily 
shoot the earth, by taking good aim, without 
its being even possible for us to have our 
revenge by returning their cannon-balls and 
shooting the moon, | 
The aspect of the earth beheld from the 
moon, always gorgeous, is never the same, 
Before it floats, a flickering drapery adorned 
with moveable ever-changing spots, which 
are continually disappearing, to give place to | 
|others of fresh form and pattern. Clondy | 
belts are drawn in certain directions by the | 
agency of monsoons and trade winds. Stri 
diverging in other directions are the traces 
of the polar gales, which rush towards the 
temperate zones, sweeping the heaving masses | 
of mist and vapour before them. ‘The freaks 
and violence of the untamed winds give to 
our planet a more singular and changeable 
aspect than that of Jupiter as we behold him | 
striped across with transverse bands or belts, | 
In consequence of these continual alterations | 
| of the outer veil, it rarely is possible to catch | 
acomplete view of the configuration of our con- 
tinents orof theexact limits of our wide-spread 
oceans. Lunar students of terrestrial geogra- 
| phy, unable ever to obtain at once an entire 
view of either of our hemispheres, might never- 
theless construct an accurate map by noting | 
down the details of various countries as they 
presented themselves from time to time, and 
| then combining the fragments into a whole. 
| It would simply be an exercise of the same 
| mental powers which a child exerts when he 
‘fits together his puzzle map of England, 
| finding its proper place for every one of the 
|counties which have been mingled pell-mell 





graphical Society enjoy the great advantage 
of having a full view of localities which are 
all but inaccessible to us. They are able to | 
inspect Central Africa with less fatigue than 
Doctor Livingstone, aud they can form an 
idea of what the North Pole is like without 
sharing the sad fate of Franklin. 

But while the outlines of the earth’s dise | 
are vague and difficult to determine, her | 
colouring is decided and strongly contrasted. 
At each pole of the shining planet is a vast 
white spot which offers a singular phenome 





earth viewed from the moon! Verily, if 
there really be no Selenites, or moon-men, | 
hidden in the depths of her valleys, it is a 
great pity that such a magnificent spectacle | 
should not have constant admirers, instead of 
being only peeped at now and then by occa-_ 
sional enthusiastic travellers like ourselves. | 
It may be a good thing, however, for us that | 
there should be no moonites in existence ;| 
for if they took any offence or bore any | 
grudge against us, they might contrive to do 
us considerable damage, ‘The weight of any | 
substance at the surface of the moon is about | 
five times less than it is on earth. From 
this datum, Lagrange and Laplace calculated 
that if the moonites had suflicient industry | 
and manufacturing resources to fabricate | 


non. Although perpetually there, and never 
effaced, they periodically vary in size, re-as- 
suming their original appearance, after the 
completion of the three hundred and sixty- 
five revolutions on its axis, which constitute 
the terrestrial year. In proportion as the 
white spot on one pole diminishes, that of the 
opposite pole increases ; it is as if one of the 














rival powers reconquered a portion of ground 
exactly equal to that lost by the other, 80 
that they advance and retreat reciprocally, 
maintaining, on the whole, between the two, 
an equal amount of territory. Nevertheless, 
the northern white spot is always considerably 
smaller than the southern. ‘To Selenites, 
whe have no notion or knowledge of water 
and ice, the variations of these two white 
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spots must remain an impenetrable mys- 
tery. We, who observe the same pheno- 
menon in the planet Mars, can easily account 
for it. 

In short, the earth’s complexion is bril- 
liant, coming and going as her sentiments, 
her passions, and the state of her health vary. 
She turns brightly pale when and where it is 
winter, and blushes tenderly green under the 
influence of spring. The divers colours of 
the different parts of our globe change, like 
the hues of a magic lantern, according as they 
are reflected from an arctic circle or a torrid 
zone, a continent or a sea, a sandy desert or 
a leafy forest, a mountain or a plain, and 
even from an Old World or a New. The 
regular return, once in every four-and-twenty 
hours, of these richly-tinted spots, to the 
same position, demonstrates at once to 
moonite philosophers what has given men 
so much trouble to establish, the fact of the 
earth’s revolution on her axis, It does 
more; it provides sojourners on the moon 
with the most magnificent clock that was 
ever imagined, It is gigantic, permanent, 
and keeps perfect time; it never stops, and 
never requires winding up. The rotation of 
the earth in four-and-twenty hours replaces 
the hand which travels round the dial plate. 
Every fixed spot, situated at a different ter- 
restrial longitude, is a number which marks 
the hours and the minutes, as it passes over 
this or that lunar meridian, The spots which 
at any given moment make their appearance 
at the edge of the earth’s dise, will be situ- 
ated, six hours afterwards, exactly on the 
straight line which passes from pole to pole, 
through the centre of the disc; and six hours 
afterwards they will have reached the oppo- 
site' edge of the disc, and will then immedi- 
ately disappear. Every spot takes exactly 
four-and-twenty hours to return to the lunar'| 
meridian which it has passed. In order to! 
ascertain the hour and its divisions by looking | 
at this admirable clock-face, all that is re-| 
quired is to know the time it takes for the| 
different spots to pass from one meridian to} 
another. ‘The appearance of a spot, as well 
as its disappearance, also suffice to tell what 
o'clock—or rather, what on earth—it is. A 
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times that of our full moon-light when the 
sky is at its clearest. And the earth bene- 
volently beams not light only, but also 
warmth, It has at least been ascertained 
beyond doubt that the rays of the moon do 
transmit a feeble but observable amount of 
heat; the larger and hotter mass of the 
earth must dart on the moon considerably 
more than thirteen times the heat reflected 
from our satellite under the most favourable 
circumstances, Moonites, then, might well 
be excused for worshipping the earth in the 
amplitude of her splendour. Those who 
dwelt on the hemisphere whereon their 
queen-like planet is invisible, might be sup- 
posed to perform pilgrimages, at least once 
in their lives, to adore so magnificent a lumi- 
nary, The journey, after all, is of no extra- 
ordinary length from the most distant 
central point—nine hundred miles; not 
nearly so great as faithful Mussulmen un- 


\dertake, from the extremities of Asia or 


Africa, to visit Mecca, where they are re- 
warded by the sight of a big black stone 
of (it is said) no remarkable pretensions to 
beauty. 

But the resplendent, open-countenanced 
earth, who shines so benignantly on the 
pallid moon, still shines in vain, as far as the 
moon is concerned; because hers is the 
pallor of inanimation. The illuminator and 
the illuminated are separated by the width 
of the fathomless gulf which forms the boun- 
dary between life and death. Now that the 
equilibrium of heat is established throughout 
our satellite, her whole mass remains inert 
and motionless; she is a mummified corpse ; 
whereas the earth is still lively and vigorous, 
In her time, she has proved herself even 
dangerously energetic, and may so prove 
herself again. We are treading on very 
tender ground when we walk over her sur- 
face; as will be clear if we believe her 
interior to consist of a spheroida] mass in 
a state of igneous fusion, whose diameter 
equals one hundred and twenty-five times the 
thickness of her solid crust. Certainly, it is 
within the hounds of truth to say, that the 
earth’s shell offers, in strict proportion, no 
more resistance than that of an egg. All the 











visitor to the moon would reckon the hour} phenomena of past ages, as well as all the 
of the day by watching the passage of the| phenomena occurring in our own times,— 
earth’s spots over the Junar meridian, by | that is to say, the whole force of analogy,— 
exactly the same method as he employs at|are opposed to the opinion that the actual 
sey when he lays down the rule that fifteen | surface of our globe is in a state of perpetual 
egrees to the east is an hour later, and | stability. The earthquakes which swallow u 

fifteen degrees to the west an hour earlier | villages and Smmaaed the torrents of leon 
than at the place where he happens to be. | which boil from the lips of volcanoes, to spread 
Thus, when it is noon on the meridian of| themselves over the calcined fields, inculcate 
Paris, it is one o’clock on that of Upsal, and|a very different idea. With the future fate 








two o'clock on that of Suez. 

Unfortunately for residents on the moon, 
the earth is visible from only one of its (the 
moon’s) hemispheres. That hemisphere is 
Specially privileged ; it knows no real night. 
When sun-shine fails, the earth-shine sup- 


of the crust of the earth is involved the fate 
of the races of animals sustained by it. We 
may live, therefore, mentally secure and 
confident ; but we must not forget that we 
are not in perfect and certain surety, and 
that a new satellite may one day be shot out 


plies its place with a light equal to thirteen | into space from the entrails of the earth, and 
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may destroy, in one single instant, by that 
convulsion, the whole audacious race of 
Japhet. 

Is it possible to caleulate the epoch of any 
new break-up of the present state of things ? 
And can we guess in what way it is likely to 
take place? To the first question, a negative 
reply must be given. We cannot predict its 
date. It would require a multitude of new 
geological observations and discoveries to 
resolve the problem in a manner at all 
approaching to be satisfactory. Meanwhile, 
it must be allowed that the awful phenome- 
non may take place to-morrow, as likely as a 
thousand, or a hundred thousand years 
hence. The second inquiry may be answered, 
by the help of analogy, with considerable | 
probability of being approximately true. | 
The animals at present existing on the earth | 
may disappear, in consequence of the action 
of subterranean fire. The burning spheroid, 
which constitutes the major portion of 
our globe, might explode and shoot out 
a second satellite into empty space, with- 
out the solar system’s suffering thereby the 
slightest momentary disturbance; but not 
without the earth’s receiving a terrible 
shock, which would reduce every town, and 
every human edifice, to dust ; which would 
utterly destroy mankind by the outbreak 
of internal fire, by the crash of ruins, or 
by the overwhelming sweep of outpoured 
oceans. Either the concussion might be 
sufficiently violent to break up the earth into 
fragments and to give birth to new telescopic 
planets, like Juno, Vesta, and the rest of 
them; or, she might resist the violence of the 
blow, and our spheroid might melt and then 
solidify against the shell at present existing. 
In that case, its centre of gravity would be 
invariable, and the earth would probably 
have a rotatory movement round the sun, 
similar to that of her satellite round herself ; 
namely,an endless summer and an endless 
day would fall to the share of one hemi- 
sphere, while eternal night and winter would 
envelope the other hemisphere in ever-durin 
shade, But in which ever way this fearful 
catastrophe took place, its necessary conse- 
quence would be the total extinction of every | 
existing race of animals. Would other races | 
succeed to them? And would the human 
race, in particular, be replaced by another 
set of rational beings less imperfect than 
our own? Analogy answers, Yes! but the 
Great Ruler of the universe alone can tell 
whether analogy suggests a true or a false 
belief. 

Very many learned men have made them- 
selves perfectly easy respecting the future 
condition of the earth. Its present state, 
they take for granted, will henceforth remain 
invariable ; the grand cataclysms, which have 
broken it up at former epochs, will never 
occur again, and human intelligence has 
nothing to do but to develop itself regardless 
of the future ; for what the earth is to-day, 
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it will remain for ever. Such an opinion of 
the stability of the actual order of earthly 
things is doubtless consolatory, and is well 
adapted to tranquillise our minds respect- 
ing the lot of future generations; but the 
optimists must allow others to differ from 
their views. It is scarcely a logical con- 
clusion to deduce future tranquillity from 
repeated antecedent convulsions ; aud there- 
fore Monsieur A. Passy, in his “ Geological 
Descriptiin of the Department of the Seine 
Inférieure,” is justified in asserting, that the 
causes which produced the first crust of the 
earth, and which have repeatedly broken up 
its second envelope, although restrained in 
their action, are nevertheless far from being 
exhausted. And Monsieur Elie de Beaumont 
states his belief, that it is impossible to be 
assured that the period of tranquillity, appa- 
rently so stable, in which we live, will not 
one day be interrupted by the sudden appari- 
tion of a grand chain of mountains ; another 
savant ventures to add, and by the birth of 
one or several satellites, And thus, the 
boldest deductions of modern science accord 
with the declarations of Holy Writ, that the 
earth shall one day melt with fervent heat, 
and that there shall be new heavens, and 
a new earth. 


DUST AND ASHES. 


I, 


Betwixt your home and mine, 
O love, there is a graveyard lying ; 
And every time you came, 
Your steps were o’er the dead, and from the dying! 


Your face was dark and sad,— 

Your eyes had shadows in their very laughter, 
Yet their-glance made me glad, 

And shut my own to what was coming after. 


Your voice had deeper chords 

Than the olian harp when night winds blow; 
The melancholy music of your words 

None but myself may know. 


And, O, you won my heart 

By vows unbreathed,—by words of love unspoken; 
So that, as now we part, 

You have no blame to bear, and yet—’tis broken! 


II, 


How shall I bear this blow, how best resent it? 
Ah, love, you have not left me even my pride? 

Nor strength to put aside, nor to repent it: 
Twere better I had died! 


You came beneath my tent with friendly greeting; 
Of all my joys you had the better part ; ; 
Then, when our eyes and hands were oftenest meeting, 

You struck me to the heart! 


No less a murderer, that your victim, living, _ 
Can face the passing world, and jest and smile 
No less a traitor, for your show of giving 


Your friendship all the while! 
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Well, let it pass! That city churchyard, lying 
Betwixt our homes, is but @ type and sign 

Of the waste in your heart, and of the eternal dying 
Of all sweet hopes in mine! 


THE EVE OF A REVOLUTION. 


For a period so near to us as that of the 


and eighty-nine—upon which a few octoge- 
narians can even now, as it were, lay their 
hand—it is surprising what a dim veil of 
mystery, horror, and romance seems to over- 
hang the most awful convulsion of modern 
times. While barely passing away, it had of 


| dimensions which it takes less imposing 
events centuries to acquire, and towered over 
those within its shadow as an awful pyramid 
of fire, blinding those who look. It requires 
no lying by, or waiting on, posterity for its 
roper comprehension. It may be read by 
its own light, and by those who run ; and is 
about as intelligible at this hour as it is ever 
likely to be. It is felt instinctively: and 
those whose sense is slow, may have it 
ve by Mr. Carlyle’s flaming torch— 
aring terribly through the night. He might 
have been looking on in the crowd during 
that wild night march to Versailles, or stand- 
ing at the inn door in the little French posting 
town, as the sun went down, waiting wearily 
for the heavy berline tocome up. Marvellous 
lurid torch that of his, Pen dipped in red 
and fire, glowing like phosphoric writing. 
His history of the French Revolution, the 
most extraordinary book, to our thinking, in 
its wonderful force, picturesqueness, and 
condensation, ever written by mere man. 
There is other subsidiary light, too, for such 
as look back—light from tens of thousands 
of pamphlets, broadsides, handbills—allhonest, 
, Tacy of the time, writ by furious hearts, by 
_ hands trembling with frensy and excite- 
ment—hands streaked with blood and dust of 
the guillotine: read by mad wolfish eyes at 
| street corners on the step of the scaffold by 
| lamplight. Hawked about, too, by hoarse- 
mouthed men and women, to such horrible 
_ tune as Le Pére Duchesne est terriblement 
arrage aujourd’hui, An awful, repulsive 
| Goud, darkening the air for such as look 
back at it. Wast shower of ribaldry, insane 
songs, diatribe, declamation—all shot up 
os that glowing crater. An i:exhaustible 
udy ! 

In several numbers of this journal an at- 
tempt has been made to throw a little light 
upon the details of this eventful period, more 
particularly upon the strangely quiet eve of 
the convulsion, when the high nobility were 
sleeping placidly in their gilt fauteuils looking 
or anything rather than for so vulgar and 
Plebeian an exhibition as a revolution, 
| State of unnatural calm, like enough to the 
quiet in camp when the storming party are 
| gathering in the trenches—that insane care- 
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| great French Revolution of seventeen hundred | 


| asudden risen to those awful and majestic | 


That | 
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lessness and complete sovereignty of the 
Quem Deus vult perdere truth, have been 
before spoken of in these pages, with more 
especial reference to the social view of the 
times. How this same cracked nobility 
smirked, and fiddled, and played the gallant, 
and dealt out their quips and cranks to the 
virtuous court dames, and looked out from 
the mansarde windows at the roll of fiery lava 
that was coming down the mountains, never 
dreaming it was to come their way. How 
they made jokes on the fissures opening in 
the earth around them, and passed about 
witty bon mots on the queer noises and 
earthquake rumblings: how they became as 
Mr. William MHogarth’s drunken fellow, 
sawing away the signboard on which he is 
lastride, ‘These things offer the strangest 
problem. The most marvellous historical 
nut for cracking to historical inquirer. Never 
did ancient saw come truer than that one of 
Quem Deus vult perdere, and the rest of it, 
for this time at least! 

What a curious thing to have had a peep 
—just one peep—at that bright lustrous city, 
before the eruption came, in that year of 
seventeen hundred and eighty-nine, when all 
the fiddling, and salaaming, and posturing 
was going forward. When they were holding 
their beds of justice and rank mummeries, 
When there was for music distant roarings, 
like the wind in the forest—ungrateful, no 
doubt, to Corinthian ears, Though the period 
is so near, still, as was said before, it seems to 
be remote from us by ever so many long 
years. Impossible to conceive that the re- 
splendent Paris of to-day was that same 
Paris through which our octogenarian sire— 
then for the first time on his travelsa—walked 
admiringly, looking down the shining river 
at the bright buildings all as yet undefaced, 
at the purple velvet coats and powdered wigs 
of the nobility, at their jewelled sword-hilts 
and snuff-boxes, at their canes studded with 
diamonds (as set out in a jeweller’s list of the 
day). Well might he look and wonder, 
might wander up and see guard relieved at 
the Bastille, or stop at the Tuileries gate 
and admire the sturdy Swiss on duty there, 
in red coats like the English at home. Then 
|see a great coach or berline roll by, that 
would hold six conveniently inside—ladies’ 
hoops and all—with Royal family inside— 
roll, to his exceeding wonder, without loyal 
acclamation, such as greets Great George our 
King at home; rather with a cry incompre- 
hensible to him, of L’Autre-Chienne shouted 
not with "bated breath. Perhaps he has 
| noted at the window of the great coach the 
face of a handsome man, terribly worn ; that 
of a certain Irlandois, known as Le Beau 
Dilon (so they spelt it there), or more likely 
that of a certain Coigny, well-known and 
gallant Count. If he turn to those scowling 





| fellows in blouses, muttering with one another, 





they will help him to some of the precious 
scandal of the day. Their lips will foam as 
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° oa | 
they run him off upon their fingers an unholy 


bead-roll—one, two, three, four, up to the 


Chienne. Most likely he will have purchased 


for himself, from a hawker going by, one of| 


those terrible pamphlets to be had so low as 


° | 
three sols or three pence—impudently sung 


out through the streets—bought up eagerly 
by scowling men. They will make him 
tremble as he reads, especially if he fall in 


with that awful production, entitled, Histo-| 


rical Essays on the Life of Marie Antoinette, 
et down with matchless effroutery as being 


Monteusier, Hétel des Courtisanes, or with 
that other on the life of the Duke of Orleans, 
set down as having come from the printing- 
press of Saint James, London. Only conceive 


the greedy readers of these foul things, sitting | 
along those bright boulevards, and lifting | 


their eyes as the great, coach with the Royal 
arms emblazoned, went by! But this was 
L’an de Ja liberté Frangoise, seventeen hun- 
dred and eighty-nine. Not L’an premier, or 
first year, with attendant jargon of Frimaire- 
Ventose, and the rest of it, which had as yet 
to be thought of. 

Terrible times those must have been, and 
hugely perplexing for the worthy subject of 
Great George our King, then abroad upon 
his travels. 

Not so long since the writer of this 
article, wandering along the Quai Voltaire, 
a book-hunting, fell in with a little diamond 
almanac and memorandum-book of the date 
of this very first year of liberty. It was 
clearly belonging to a person of quality, being 
done up handsomely in morocco with inside 
lining of blue silk, having, besides, bound 
with it a copy of that well-known almanac 
royal, which no person of quality should then 
be without. I do believe that was the last 
almanac royal that came out. In despite of 
its long term under so many Royal Louis’s, 
and its full and flowing lists of the great 
people who were of the Maison du Roi, and 
of His Royal Highness’s and Madame’s, and 
Monsieur’s, and of the Bed-chamber folk, and 
the Chaplainry, and Grand Mar.1als, and 
First Huntsmen, and Prickers, and the rest 
of that rotten sham, In despite of it all, I 
think I suspect it died out that year of 
liberty. 

Well, taking it then that this belonged to 
persons of quality, it is very strange indeed, 
to run the eye down the calendar where it 
will find certain days marked with crosses— 
red letter days—and then to turn to the 
memoranda for explanation, These prove to 
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provinces —answer from M. Caffarique of } 


| Calais, and return to the capital on the 
dozen even—all concerning Cette Autr-r-re— | 


sixteenth of June. In the mean time the 
person of quality is attracted by the political 
discussion of the time, and, on the eighteenth 
of May, sets down a mem: “look into Con- 
tract social.” He has also time to think of a 
wonderful invention, just out, entitled, Plumes 
tachegraphiques, and is plainly bitten by 
the Anglomania, for he makes another mem; 
of one M. Franchant, traiteur 4 L’Anglaise, 
who resides in the Rue de Notre Dame. Poor 


Cook after the English ! what befel him and 
printed at Versailles, at the house of La} 


his cookery in other wild scenes that fol- 
lowed? ‘Then an entry, concerning one 
Mademoiselle Curchod, living in one thousand 
seven hundred and sixty-three, it says, in the 
city of Ayre, near to Geneva—sounds some- 
way connected with Edward Gibbon, Esquire; 
then mere setting down of a distinguished | 
name with a huge asterisk—no other than 
that of Due de Montbazon. Then, in 
pencil, a hasty ill-written burst of loyalty; 
“Vive Louis Seize, Pére des Frangois et 
Roy d’un Peuple Libre!” Poor, ardent 
Constitutionalist ! writing down that after- 
dinner sentiment full of sanguine hopes and 
dreams of a golden age! Diarist, whoever 
he was (at the close there is signed in red 
letters the name of Target, advocate, who 
defended Louis hereafter) saw not what was 


‘coming, being busy with his august Ver- 


sailles receptions, and sham English cookery. 
He might, after all, have had a dim suspicion 
of what was coming. For he soon sets down 
“that he has sent on his mails to London.” 
Doctor John Zeluco Moore was abroad about 
that time, and walking about those fair Paris 
streets. That heavy personage and immortal 
toady had finished his tour in company with 
his Grace, and was now among the French, 
takin’ notes hereafter to be prented, His 
most noble Douglas, Duke of Hamilton and 
Brandon, Marquis of Douglas, &c. de. had 
been left safely at home, having driven that 
noble chaise of his (with a place inside, kept 
for the travelling physician) from court to 
court, and seen every margrave and elector 
under the sun. The D of H——, as the 
Doctor mysteriously puts it, was made much 
of at all the little German towns. Their 
Serene Highnesses having him up to tea now 
and again to take a hand of cards with her 
Serene Highness. Of course the Doctor con- 
trived to be let in under the wing of my noble 
patron the D—— of H——, and looked on 
from afar off at the tea and cards, All the 
while, of course, takin’ those famous notes 


| which are now in prent, making up the five 


have been so many days of distinction—being | slim volumes constituting the View of Society 


august evening parties at Versailles—chro-|and Manners, 


3ut on this second oceasiel, 


nicled with pride. On the eighth of May | when the most noble Douglas, Duke of —; 


there seems to have been an Assemblée 
Mineur at that palace. On the twenty- 


second a large one, and on the twenty-sixth | 


a reception at the Archbishop’s house. Then 


&e. &e., had had sufficient travel, what wast | 
be done? Providence fortunately turned up | 
my Lord of Lauderdale, then Paris bound, j 
and wanting a chaise-companion ; and Doctor 


are set down the stages of a little tour in the | John was taken up the regular beaten 
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—by Calais and Abbeville—at which place|then) with absurd Caps of Liberty and 
my Lord Lauderdale was constrained,through | such mummery, with an inscription which 
ill-health, to sleep the night, and set down in|should be noted to this effect,— The Na- 





Paris then all in a ferment. Conceive of the 
poor Doctor what troubled time he must 
have had of it, walking about nervously 
during that hot, fiery month of August, and 
picking up what he could. How many times 


was he caught in the midst of fighting mobs | times. 


along the quays Mazarin and Voltaire, while 
gazing down the river and admiring the 
buildings. How many times jostled by rough 
Citizen Somebody inared cap—and unsavoury 
eap—who would growl at him for an aristocrat. 
How many times was he woke up of nights 
by shots in the street below, and desperate 
clanging of the tocsin, and shrieks, on 
which, dressing himself hurriedly, our doctor 
would go out very cautiously, leaving my 
Lord Lauderdale still dozing in his handsome 
chamber. 

What might not a random bullet have done 
for Doctor Zeluco! And yet how curious it 
seems to find oneself reading of these prosy 
notes, written by this prosiest of hands, 
from the thick, as it were, of the Pandemo- 
nium,—written, as one would write home to 
one’s friends! Documents, historic records, 
and pompous speculation, set out and balanced 
formally, are all so much dry bones and dust, 
Here, and as in the little memorandum-book, 
is out-speaking life. Conceive him describing 
easily and without pomp, just as one or other 
of us might tell of a stroll down into the 
City, how he set forth,—he and my Lord 
Lauderdale,—one busy day, for the Hotel de 
Ville—with the purpose of obtaining pass- 
ports. How he and that nobleman were 
elbowed by the screaming fisherwomen about 
the place, and fellows with scarfs about their 
waists: liberty, equality, and fraternity fel- 
lows—all Jacks in office, about the door. 
How they got up into Mayor Pétion’s 
room,—he writing ; up to his eyes in busi- 
ness,—being led in by a mysterious English- 
man, who seemed to have entrée everywhere, 
Exceeding civility on the part of Mayor 
Pétion, who gossips pleasantly with them on 
the state of things, but has a little difficulty 
about the passports, 

“I have a notion,” says Maire Pétion to 
milord and the Scotch Gentleman, “that in a 
short while Paris will be the safest place for | 
&man to be in!” How comically does that 
hotion read now, set down quite innocently 


| by the Doctor ! 


Why, even to look at one of the two-sous 
leces the Doctor must have emptied out of 


tion, the Law, and 
ithe King! 
| touch ! 








(at the tail of all) 
Poor King, how significant this 


Mr. Arthur Young, agricultural tourist, 
was likewise on his travels during these 
Not with very much concern for the 
rights of man, or prerogative, or kingly veto, 
which jargon speeches were rising every day, 
like so many kites; but with a true bovine 
eye,—an eye to fat crops, and so many quar- 
ters of wheat. Arthur Young, Esquire, the 
well-known agricultural tourist, who had 
made those well-known journeys through 
Ireland and England, who was so great at 
cattle-shows and farming dinners,—even that 
agricultural eye of his was caught by the 
awful shadows of coming events, lying thick 
before him on the Paris pavé. He, too, had 
a person of quality to look to, no other than 
his Seigneurie, the Duc de Liancourt, who 
took him down to his estates, and showed 
him his noble farming, and standing crops 
which were most likely never to be got in. 
The king’s own agriculturist, also, was extra- 
ordinarily civil to Arthur Young, Esquire ; 
but still that bovine eye was looking to those 
forecast shadows. No wonder, indeed; for 
when he went out of an evening for a lounge 
in the Palais Royal, it was curious all those 
crowds about every coffee-house door, strain- 
ing their necks eagerly, and pressing on each 
other’s shoulders. Mr. Young, pushing his 
Briton’s figure forward, gets within sight and 
earshot. A man upon a table or chair in the 
coffee-nouse, declaiming frantically, gesticu- 
lating, and foaming, all‘on the favourite sing- 
song of Rights of Man, Sovereignty of People, 
and the rest of it, with noisy orchestral 
accompaniment from bye-standers and bye- 
sitters, — of bravos and jingling of glasses 
and coffee-cups. Astonished Mr. Young 
walks away, not knowing what to make 
of it, and goes to the French Theatre, to 
hear the Earl of Essex and the Maison de 
Moliére. 

Neither does he well know what to make 
of that pamphlet avalanche before spoken of, 
which has been roaring down the mountains 
all this while: “Thirteen out to-day,” says he, 
quite mystified, “sixteen yesterday, and ninety- 
two last week.” Stockdale’s or Debrett’s 
great pamphlet emporia at home are sheer 
minnows to M. Deseins’, the Paris bookseller. 

But two or three years before this date, 
the most delightful gossip and choicest scan- 


_ his purse when quitting the country, it had|dal-monger had made a trip over, and filled 


its own tale to tell, and tells it better than| his note book. Nat. Wraxall, as he was 
M. Thiers, ex cathedr4; that is, from his| known at the clubs, had been at the French 
istoric Chair, Here it lies before us, well | Court, furnished with letters to distinguished 
Worn by blood-stained fingers,—here is that! people, and had kept his eyes and ears open. 
good, puff-cheeked, sheep-faced countenance,| With such a wallet of wicked stories as he 
with the fat chin, and hair gathered back had brought home from those other tours of 
tuto a foolish pig-tail,—on the other side his in Germany, and round the Baltic, was it 
fasces (they were busy acting romance likely that Nat. Wraxall would pick up nothing 
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at Versailles and the Kil de Beuf? Dear, 
delightful fellow—and eternal shame to have 
put him up in the King’s Bench for that good 
thing concerning her Majesty of all the Rus- 
sias !—which, if not true, was well found. 
Readers who love such company as ‘Thomas 
Raikes, Esquire, and Thomas Moore, Esquire, 
and the Lady Charlotte Bury, must be for 
ever beholden to Sir Nathaniel Wraxall, 
Bart. “But about the Queen,” say the club- 
men, gathering round him, when he comes 
home from Paris,—“ how about Dilon le beau, 
the descampativos, or romps among the 
bushes, eh ?” 

“Now, upon my word,” says our dear) 
gossip, shaking his head—* upon my word, 
this is too bad. A model, sir, I do assure 
you,—a model wife and mother. But indis- 
creet; oh! so indiscreet! That business 
at the ball quite true, sir; quite true. 1 had 
it from a person at Court, Dilon had to 
join his regiment !” 

“ Ah !” say the club men. 

“A noble woman, sir,” continues the 
baronet, “exemplary in all duties. Burke is 
cracked about her. But if there be one man 
more favoured than another ; if there be a 
lover en titre at all—whisper, whisper—it is 
Coigny, or Vaudreuil. Ihad it from a person 
very high at Court! Mark you, I say, 
ifm,” 

Prolonged whistle from the clubmen. 

“TI thought Dorset, the ambassador,” says a 
panting clubman. 

“H’m,” says our gossip. “I can tell you 
Dorset showed me a packet of her letters, 
neatly tied up. H’m! Indeed, they seemed 
to be mostly about commissions for the English 
millinery. But, Dilon, sir—pah! he was as 
ugly as a mulatto! But a fine figure, sir. 
She liked your fine-looking men, sir, like 
Whitworth!” with more to that tune, Prince 
of gossiping fellows! 

Well! he saw the city, like the others, 
when the mountain was smoking, and the 
lava beginning to flow. How fair it looked, 
and shone in that evening light, before being 
buried, and given up to fire and convulsion ; 
what resource there was for diversion and 


sidering, as it has been scarcely considered 
before. On which head there is something 
to be told, which had best be told in another 
paper, 

To take up, then, that mysterious subject 
of Paris sleeping unconsciously on the eve 
of eruption—dim, strange vision, that makes 
one hold the breath, and brings up thoughts 
of that ten minutes’ suspense before the cri- 
minal comes out upon the drop—and turning 
to the fiddlings and disporting that went 
forward while that smithy light was seen 
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cinched iitaniecmnien aig 
kiug was on his throne, and Paris population 
feasting merrily, and sight-seeing—such, at 
least, as were coming fast to their last sous, 
To have taken a walk then through the city. 
with eyes and ears open, would have been 
only helping one to the conclusion, that this 
was a well-kept, thriving, light-hearted, in. 
nocent people—if ever there was innocent 
people on the earth, No pandemonium in 
posse here ; no hell broken loose, or likely to 
break loose; but everything with a bright 
carnival aspect. 

Gay Parisian men and women, too light of 
heart, too busy a pleasure-hunting to think 
of such coarse ideas as blood and massacre, 
Pah! Only conceive those lively spiritual 
petits maitres in conjunction with such rough 
notions. It were impossible. How was it, 
then, with this fair city on its surface, or 
upper crust, as it were, on the eve of the 
great eruption ? 

Let us take a fat, good-humoured provin- 
cial, one of those heavy, unsophisticated 
gentlemen M. de Kock brings on so comi- 
eally, and set him down in the heart of the 
bright city, to stare curiously at all things 
about him. He has come either by dili- 
gence, cabriolet, coach, wagon, chariot, little 
car, long wain, pannier, imperial, berline, ex- 
press, malle-poste, for he might have had his 
choice of all these conveyances, and has been 
set down in due course with his mails at 
the great oflice in Rue Notre Dame de Vic- 
toires. Then, having found a house of enter- 
tainment suited to his means, let our curious 
provincial go forth into the streets, and look 
about him, 

At this time the famous Tuileries Gardens 
had fallen out of fashion as a place of pro- 
menade, and the fields called Elysian were 
crowded every evening with gay throngs. 
Provincial wandering along will see disposed 
on the light seats portly dowagers, smooth 
abbés, heavy shopkeepers with their families 
about them, mincing grisettes, ladies of more 
equivocal quality, and altogether about as 
strange a contrast to his own settlement at 
home as could well be fancied. But if he 
wish real diversion let him turn his face to 
the Boulevards ; and of all days in the week 
of a Friday. 

Friday was the fashionable day at this 
time: and on that day all the persons of 
quality drove up and down in long files. 
Such a show of exquisite equipages and noble 
ladies reclining in them—such a cloud of 
costly vis-d-vis, berlines, désobligeantes (Mr. 
Sterne’s désobligeante was lying at this date 
in Dessein’s courtyard at Calais), all fashioned 
like glass-coaches, were enough to dazzle our 
poor Provincial utterly. Those noble ladies 
so reclining were duchesses, marchionesss, 




















fiddling and amusement, is worth = 


through the chinks. It is surprising in the| and very many indeed, as may be imagined, 
midst of what gay, sprightly rioting and| suggestive of the fruit M. Dumas the 
bacchanalian festivity that day of wrath sur-| younger has christened Péches a trois sous 
prised them, It was Belshazzar’s feast over Of which, however, innocent Provincial has 
again, and the handwritivg on the wall. The! no thought, they being all beautiful ladies 
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| Into inextricable confusion. 


_ before from the cripples. 


Charles Dickens.} 


quality to him, Let him have a care, how- 
ever, while he stares. There are terrible 
dangers in these same streets of Paris. For 
it is customary to drive at full speed, and 
his ears will be deafened with an eternal 
Gare ! Gare! look out! M. le Prince comes 
thundering along with six horses. He used 
to have two couriers running on in front, 
whose white silk stockings some way never 
showed a speck; but now the mode is to have 
dogs, monster dogs, bounding in front, howl- 
ing, barking, and certain to overthrow every 
unguarded passenger. Poor Jean Jacques| 
was once knocked down by a huge Danish | 
dog on the Menil road, and was left there 
while the owner of the carriage passed on. 
It had grown to be a dangerous nuisance 
this furious driving and couriership of dogs. 
Daily were the canaille being spilt in the 











gutter, there being no trottoir for walkers. 
The light conveyances known as diables, 
carrying people to business or to keep ap- 
pointments, did grievous bodily harm. So, 
too, did the vinaigrettes, or little basket 
carriages. Should Provincial be run down, 
his chance of redress will altogether depend | 
on the wheel that has done the mischief—| 
say, broken Provincial’s leg. The coachman 
has only to look to his fore wheel. The 
larger one he is not accountable for: so he 
may with comfort bid an unholy person take 
that hindermost, The canaille’s broken 
limbs were to be paid for, if payment should 
be pressed for, by a fixed tarif hung up at 
the Police. Was there not here something 
to help us to the unravelling of that terrible | 
— and murmuring below the sur- 

@ 

The paving of that good city was not over 
much attended to. For after heavy rains, there | 
would be broad rivers intersecting the streets | 
—s0 cutting off all progress, as it were by a! 
trench. The diables and berlines dashed 
through without impediment; but how was 
it to be with our pedestrians, for whom there 
was no flag-way? Utter stoppage, unless 
for the good offices of certain ingenious 
cripples, whose trade it was to carry about a 
couple of planks, which, for a sou, would be 
turned into a flying bridge. ‘Towards the 
hour of dinner, then three o’clock, many a 
hapless diner out, who could not compass| 
the charge of a fiacre, or devil, was to be! 
seen in pumps and buckles, and speckless 
white stockings, hovering on the edge of the 
tiver, looking vainly for a cripple and his} 
flying-bridge. Such pedestrian diners, from | 
ong practice, would bring in both pumps| 
and stockings without a fleck,—such skill 








| did they acquire in picking their steps. | 


Other dangers were there, too. Awful fogs, | 

ting for whole days, would come on of a} 
sudden ; and all Paris in the streets thrown | 
With remedy | 
e, too,—from the blind, this time, as, 


Blind men rose to a premium on such 
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occasions, and five louis per diem was the least 


for which one was attainable. You took hold 
of him by his coat, and he led you safe to 
any part of the city; which would do well 
enough for the street, but to find the house, 
either in or out of the fog, must have been a 
hard thing in those days. Certain reformers 
had tried to set ou foot a scheme for num- 
bering of all houses ; which had to be aban- 
doned from the violent opposition of noble 
proprietors, Too proletarian a notion, that, 
by half. And so the stranger had to grope 
among a myriad of cordons bleus, and silver 
beards, seeking the sign of his particular 
house. 

Wonderful indeed were the toilets to be 
seen through the glass windows of the ber- 
lines belonging to the persons of quality ; 
some of those airy head-dresses being known 
as windmills, sheep, and running brooks, 
One favourite piece of art went by the name 
of the Huntsman in the Grove. The modistes 
would tell you it was their newest thing in 
that line. There was a sweet tone intro- 
duced in speaking of such things by the 
artists. The cap might be balanced on each 
side by two surpassing attentions, and be 
garnished with folded sentiments. You 
might have caps A la Grénade, a la Thisbé ; 
or, if preferred, a la Boston, a la Philadelphia, 
& la anything. Provincial will see with 
wonder these tall structures suddenly sink 
as madame enters the glass coach, which 
would be too low to tolerate them. There 
is a spring and ingenious mechanism inside, 
which produces this result. 

There is a singular variety in men’s hats, 
to be noted by Provincial, as he goes by. 
The prevailing tone of the day has set in for 
white,—white millers’ hats, just as the ladies 
rejoice in caps A la windmill, Nothing fluc- 
tuated so much as the aspect of the brim: 
one week the taste leaning towards a narrow 
edge, hardly sufficient to lay hold of; the 
next, the world going about with terrible 
Guy Fawkes leaves, which were slouched 
down conspirator-like, or bent up, and 
twisted comically into the likeness of a 
boat. Then Anglomaniacs— legion now — 
had peculiar coverings, which they called 
Hats & la Pare Angloise; with what like- 
ness to that English fashion may be well 
conceived, 

This same Anglomania was then rampant. 
The young men of ton, and even of no ton 
at all, went about in large drab coats of 
three capes ; and with great cravats swathed 
thickly about their necks. The hair must 
be cut close to be like the English ; and there 
was actually a peculiar gait known as, “ Trot 
al’ Anglois,” and which consisted in stepping 
out sturdily, keeping the back well bent— 
very much affected by citizen Father 0’ 
Families, The redingote then first came 
upon the town, precursor of that famous 


‘grey garment, the great military chief was 


hereafter to take delight in. All along the 
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boulevards were magazins Anglois, and 
English eating-houses, where that tongue 
was spoken, and where the gentlemen in the | 
capes and redingotes might have Punsch, if} 
they were so minded. Shakespeare, bur- 
lesqued by M. Ducis, was being given at the 
theatres; and, above all, there were Les 
Jockeis, and the races at Vincennes, Which 
taste might be said to have come in some) 
thirty years before, so a French writer tells | 
us,—with Milor Poscool. Who this noble-| 
man was, or what place he held in a peerage | 
of that date, it would be hard to ascertain | 
now; but it is certain that Milor Poscool | 
waged that he would drive in from Fontaine- 
bleau to Paris—good sixteen French leagues 
—in two hours. There was intense excite- 
ment consequent on this bet becoming known ; | 
and his Majesty was gracious enough to| 
interest himself in the -matter, ordering the 
road to be kept clear during that period of 
all vulgar vehicles, and such impediments. 
It is on record, that Milor Poscool, whoever 
he was, won easily with several minutes to 
spare. But in those later times—before | 
spoken of—le sport was all the rage; 
and in one of the comedies of the day, a 
countess is put up as prize fora race, “ Veux- 
tu recourir la comtesse 1” asks one of the 
leading characters, “ Will you enter for the | 
countess ?” 

There was a craze, too, abroad, for jewel-| 
lery—unpaid-for jewellery, that is. At a 
famous shop on the boulevards, known as 
La Petite Dunquerque, persons of quality 
were never weary of laying out their money 
—credit rather. You might purchase there 
the most exquisite nicknacks,—little caskets, 
enamel snuff-boxes, cane tops, tortoiseshell 
toys of extraordinary beauty and variety. 
It was flooded with nobility from morn till 
night ; so much so, that at particular seasons 
guards had to be placed, to keep the passage 
clear. Jewels of fabulous cost were to be had 
here ; diamonds of priceless water. Gentlemen 
in these times fastened their collars with a 
lustrous brilliant,—a false one, if they could | 
not compass the cost of a real one. Ladies 
were fond of wearing a Saint Esprit, or star, 
together with a cross—both of diamonds—on 
their neck, “QO,” exclaimed a preacher of 
the day, “what a place for the emblems of) 
all love and holiness !” Nothing short of two | 
watches would content your élégant, or swell 
—each profusely jewelled. Your real men 
of ton furnished their laquais even with a 
pair of watches. Extraordinary madness and 
extravagance which must have ended in that 
convulsion ! 

This laquais fever was then raging too, and 
every person of quality kept up a cloud of| 
retainers for no profit or use in the world 
beyond standing in rich liveries in their 
masters’ halls for pure ostentation’s sake. 
Unpaid, most likely, according to the golden 
rule then flourishing; never likely to be 
paid. Our farmers-general—the only folk at 
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that time with full money-bags—kept four- 
and-twenty footmen, not counting coachmen, 
cooks and their aides-de-camp, to say nothing 
either of Madame’s six ladies-maids. These 
gentlemen wore jewellery like their masters, 
If Madame should need to have her head 
dressed, she must send for one of the six 
hundred hair-dressers of the city, incor- 
porated into an august body known as the 


Academy of Hairdressers, the assistants of | 


which society amounted to the astonishin 
number of six thousand. Work in the goo 


city of Paris for over six thousand artists! | 
To which fraternity doubtless belonged that | 
Leonard who was secured so opportunely on | 


the famous night Madame du Barry was 
presented at court. Heavy pains and penal- 


ties were decreed against all who should | 
Extra- | 


employ any save the licensed artists. 
ordinary structures were raised on ladies’ 
heads through their agency—of startling 


elevation—kuown popularly as towers, but | 
fraught with terrible pains and penalties for | 


the fair wearers. For, of rights, it was cus- 


tomary to fasten up the unwieldy fabric bya |} 
triple band, to keep pins, cushion, false hair, | 
and all together ; and this not unnaturally | 


resulted in weakness of the eyes, in erysipel 
affections of the nerves, and of the teeth an 
gums, The fine long hair, too, that was 
built up so handsomely into the tower fell 
away by degrees, and drove its owner to 
false locks, thus bringing with it fatal retri- 
bution, 

What was a Paris day like in those times? 
What was its order of distribution at this 
momentous volcano eve ? 

At about nine o’clock the day may be said 
practically to begin, and whoever may be 
walking abroad at that hour is pretty sure of 
being jostled by myriads of hair-dressers, all 
tripping along with wig in one hand and 
curlivg-irons in the other—they hurrying to 
be in time for Monsieur and Madame'’s 
toilet, who are just done sipping their chocd- 
late. There is another crowd of boys carry- 
ing coffee, all hot, who are also in a prodi- 
gious hurry, for there are many ladies and 
gentlemen that are waiting breakfast, and 
who have it supplied to their rooms from the 
cafés, Ten o'clock, being court hour, sends 
out numbers of black gentry, speeding along 
to the Chitelet, with sacks and bundles of 
papers. At twelve o’clock people muster on 
‘change; at which hour is crowded the 
Faubourg Saint Honoré, where dwelt all 
persons of quality and such as were iD 
oflice ; and all who had suits or petitions 
mustered here fast and furious. Most of 
the ambassadors were to be found in this 
region, 

But at two o'clock the curious observer 
would note another class and another costume 
crowding the streets—folk very smartly 
powdered, dressed, and stepping on their 
toes for fear of soiling those snowy stockings. 


| At which hour not a vehicle is to be 
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| with al/ good Christians, in every good cause. 


| school with an attendance of two hundred 
| and more, a day school with an attendance of 
| More than a hundred, a boys’ evening school, | 


| om of mothers, a clothing club, and a penny 


| glad to be set right. 





tion, the foul drainage, are all as we saw 
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There is even violent contention for stray | although still within bounds of his district, 
fiacres—two individuals often getting in|we learn that there are men able and 
together, and rendering necessary the inter-| willing to be of substantial service to their 
ference of the police. The whole secret of| neighbours. Among the poorer tenants of 
this is, that Paris is then dining out, and| the Kent Street houses, are several who find 
on its way to its entertainers. There is| premises in that district convenient for whole- 
profound stillness for the next two hours|sale business, and some shopkeepers by n0 
or 80. means destitute of worldly substance. 

At a quarter past five the hurly-burly; We are told also that among workers in 
bursts out afresh. Again the cabriolets are| Kent Street are too seldom to be reckoned 
hurrying in all directions. All the streets| those on whose behalf the plea of destitution 
are choked. Plays and operas are just be-| is urged oftenest. Everywhere, that is true to 
ginning. Cafés are filling fast. From that |someextent. We have no pity for idlers,as such ; 
time up to nine there is the most perfect | we hold all men to be degraded who remove 
repose abroad. ‘The whole city might be| their hands from honest work that they can 
taken to be enjoying its siesta. But at|do; but—setting aside the moral influence of 
nine it wakes again—carriages are rolling}an unwholesome life upon the character, 
once more, Persons of quality are now pay-|—there is a depression fought against by 
ing short visits, At eleven all the world is|means of drunkenness, a physical state be- 
busy supping. This ends the Paris day—a/| gotten by inhaled poison engendered in 
busy, bustling day. foul air that helps in abasing into almost 
ee | hopeless indolence, the laziness begotten first 

by ignorance and its attendant laxity of 
CHIPS, principle. We must not be stern judges of 
oe these things. Happy the man who can tread, 


WORKERS IN KENT STREET. erect and firm, 


We find that our visit to the poor in Kent 
Street * was made under the guidance of a from morn till eventide 
worthy labourer on their behalf, who fixed The narrow avenue of daily toil 
his mind and ours—with very pardonable For daily bread, 
zeal—a little too exclusively upon his indivi- 
dual working ground. It is fit and necessary | 
that the heart of a minister of the church 
should be intently fixed on his own duty ; but 
our duty is—as opportunity permits—to work 


who in that avenue can find the narrow way 
of life, and make his daily work a daily wor- 
ship of Him who has worked from the 
beginning. But can such a man—or any- 
thing like such a man—come very often out 
of the rank homes that seethe beside our un- 
drained lanes and alleys ? There are millions 
to be taught, and millions to be cleansed, before 
we shall know all the work that is to be got 
out of the energies of Englishmen. 


We learn that, apart from the Church of 
England, there are men labouring with all 
their hearts in and about this particular 
street, on behalf of ‘Turpin’s corner. 
Although the ragged school formed in con- 
nection with the church has been quashed A HUMAN WAIF. 
by the loss of its room, there is, close by, in 
Lansdowne Street, a set of ragged schools 
forming an institution, prosperous as regards 
eflicieucy, although in need of funds ; profess- 
ing itself to be “entirely unconnected with 
any church or chapel, Christians of various 
denominations,” says the last year’s report, 
“form the band of teachers; and, on them, 
fulls the onerous duty of collecting funds for 
ig support.” There is a Sunday evening 





Last summer, being at a small watering- 
place on the coast, at daylight one morning 
I went out in a small lugger manned by 
four men, for a sail to the Goodwin Sands. It 
was blowing rather fresh, and about four 
miles from the land there was a heavy sea 
running. Suddenly one of the men called 
out, “ What’s that?” and pointed to some 
object a short distance to leeward, and riding 
on the crest of a wave, On nearing the 
object, it was discovered to be a chest, made 
of dark wood, and measuring about two feet 
in length by sixteen inches wide, and as many 
inches deep. ‘This chest, which was corded 
and nailed down, and was very heavy, was, 
with some little difficulty, got into the lugger, 
whereupon the crew, myself included, became 
very curious to know its contents. On 
taking off the lid three large pieces of coal 
a were found, These removed, a layer of linen, 
The general desola- |g sheet, presented itself to view : beneath the 
; ; w, and | sheet was a lady’s dressing-gown in which was 
Swesmelt; but, outside the field of work) wrapped, very carefully, a little infant, a girl, 
wat may be occupied by the incumbent, | ofabout five months old! It was a very pretty 


* See Turpin’s Corner, Houschold Words, No. 42. | child, as white as marble, I never saw @ 


au elder girls’ class, a class for the instruc- 


The district contains also a large school-| 
room used as a Sunday school in connection 
With tie Surrey Chapel. 

pon one or two other points, also, we are | 
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human being so white, and though it must | Words, in Indian, Australian, Cape, Ame- 
have been dead for some time, it was not in|rican, Canadian, and other journals. My 
the least decomposed. It had upon ita head | chief object in detailing the above facts is, 
a little cap trimmed with lace, and a night-| that they may become known to those to 





dress of fine material, 

The chest and its contents were at once 
brought to land, and placed beneath a shed. 
A surgeon of great experience examined the 


little body—an operation in which, at his| 


request, I assisted him. We found no marks 
of violence. Nothing to warrant a suspicion 
that death had ensued from 
natural causes. 


distant. 

The little body lay in the shed during the 
day, guarded by one of the men who had 
picked it up, and meanwhile preparations 


were made for the funeral, which was to| 


take place in the afternoon, at six o’clock, in 
the churchyard of the parish, and about a 
mile from the watering-place. 

The visitors of both sexes, and of all ages, 
went to look at the Dead Baby—not in a 
mass, but in groups of twos and threes. I 
took upa position in a loft over the shed, 
whence I could see and hear without being 
seen. 

One lady, whom death had doubtless robbed 
of a little one, wept very bitterly at the sight 
which had seemingly made her heart bleed 
afresh, and it was with difficulty that her 
husband removed her from the scene. Several 
other ladies also wept: amongst them a 
governess who held by her hand a little girl 
of about nine years old, and whom she in- 
formed that it was just like a little baby of 
her sister’s, who died when it was five months 
old, Another English lady remarked to her 
companion that the dressing-gown in which 
the infant was wrapped, as well as the child’s 
clothes, were not of English material or make ; 
and that the child must have been born of 
French parents. This remark induced me 
to examine minutely the lid of the chest, and 
upon it I found a slight indentation in the 
shape of a cross. But whatever was the 
child’s race, or whatever their religion, it 
was carried to the graveyard by brave and 
honest English boatmen, and _ received 
Christian burial, 

It would be in vain to speculate who were 
the parents of the child, or what part of 
the world they were going to, or coming 
from. That the little one had died far far at 
sea, and out of sight of land, there could 
hardly be a doubt, and that the chest (which 
the coals were not sufficiently heavy to sink) 
had been washed up the Channel. Had it 
not been picked up that morning, abreast of 
the Goodwin Sands, it might have found its 
way to the River Thames. 

As it was—beyond a passing notice in a 
country journal—no mention was ever made 
of it. I have seen extracts from Household 


| whom the little one was dear. 
of the Little Unknown repose in the grave- 
yard of Saint Peter’s, in the Isle of Thanet, 


The ashes 


Kent, England. Even should this knowledge 


cause the child’s relatives a renewal of their 
griefs, it cannot fail to afford them some con- 
| solation. 

other than | 
On the contrary, the cause | 
of death was apparent, and there was| 
no occasion for sending for the coroner, | 
whose place of abode was twenty-one miles | 


I cannot conclude this little narrative with- 
out alluding—and I do so with something 
like national pride—to the respect which an 
English seaman pays to the dead. When we 
were getting the chest into the lugger, and 
before its contents could be guessed at, there 
was no small amount of jocularity touching 
the nature of the prize. And when it was 
fairly aboard a scene ensued that amused me 
alle. A little gambling went on, and the 
reader must bear in mind that these men 
who, every winter, man life-boats, and risk 
their own lives to save those of others, are 
not particularly refined in their expressions, 
when they are amongst themselves, and have 
some business to settle. My presence did 
not operate as a check upon their tongues, 
They had known me too long; and I had 
often witnessed their daring deeds. Some- 
times, when an oath was rapped out, they 
would beg my “pardon for such a rude- 
ness ;” but then there was always a smile 
playing over the lips of the speaker, which 
more than half destroyed the force and 
effect of the apology he intended to offer 
me. 

“Well, what about the shares—whatever 
it may be?” said the captain of the lugger, 
when the chest was about to be opened, 
“Share and share alike ?” 

“T saw it first,” said one of the men; “I 
ought to get a share and a-half. But— 
look here—who will buy my share, on 
chance ?” 

“JT will!” cried out the other three men. 

“ What will you give? Bid!” 

The bidding commenced. The fourth share 
of the value of the chest and contents un- 
known, was started at eighteen pence, and 
was eventually knocked down after 4 
spirited competition, for three shillings and 
sixpence, the purchaser being quite satisfied 
that it was a carpenter’s chest of tools, or 
a box full of nautical instruments. While the 
lid of the chest was being removed, there was 
also a good deal of joking, and the expression 
of many hopes and fears. Gold, rum, sugar, 
tracts. No sooner, however, was the 
truth manifested, than their conduct was 
entirely changed. Not an oath was uttered 
on the way back to the harbour, nor a word 
spoken that did not betray some very g 
feeling, or some very tender thought; and 
when we came alongside the old wooden 
quay, the captain of the lugger said to the 
youngest of the crew in a low, reverent voice: 
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“Ned, run up to the barbour-master, and 
ask him to send down an ensign to throw 
over the poor little darling.” 
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GuNDAGAI is a small settlement in the 
interior of New South Wales. It is situated 
on the banks of the Murrumbidgee, one of 
the principal feeders of the Great Murray 
River; and the high road from Sydney to 
Melbourne passes through it. The surround- 
ing, country consists, for the most part, of 
valleys, so broad that they may almost be 
designated plains, dotted with occasional 
isolated mounds of small elevation. 

When I first settled there my residence 
was a little verandah cottage, built of wood, 
At the rear was a large garden devoted to 
kitchen produce, and in front there was a 
wilderness, which we liked to call a flower- 
garden. Flowers there were, truly; but 
so utterly neglected, that they looked more 
like overgrown weeds. There were thickets 
of geranium, tangled masses of pinks and car- 
nations, and hedges of straggling rose-bushes, 

The cottage itself consisted of four rooms, 
all on the ground floor; and it seemed a 
little singular that it should have been built 


the time to pass unheeded; and when I 
at length rose to depart, the declining sun 
indicated the near approach of darkness. 
The morning had been somewhat warm, 
yet not unpleasantly so, for—as often happens 
towards the end of the Australian summer— 
a soft westerly breeze mitigated the fierce- 
ness of the unclouded sun. But the evening 
was the reverse of all this. The wind had 
quite died away, and the atmosphere was 
close and stifling, so that it seemed difficult 
to breathe; and, without exertion, the per- 
spiration oozed from every pore. All nature 
was ominously still. Not a blade of grass 
stirred, not a leaf waved on the trees; yet 
ever and anon a low sullen sound—which 
could only be likened to the hoarse roar 
of distant breakers surging around a rocky 
shore—issued from the neighbouring forests. 
In the west the blood-red sun was rapidly 
setting in a mass of swollen purple clouds, 
which came rolling up with equal velocity, 
and soon submerged the orb of light in their 
gloomy folds. As his rays departed, a lurid 
shadow seemed to creep over the earth, 
covering it as with a pall, An involuntary 
tremor, such as I have often experienced 
when the atmosphere has been highly charged 
with electricity, pervaded my frame, and I 
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on piles, raised three feet above the level of| knew that a thunder-storm was at hand. 
the gardens; but subsequent experience} Putting spurs to my horse, I sought to fly 
showed me the necessity of this arrangement.| before the coming tempest. The clouds accu- 
Altogether the place wore such a tho-' mulated in solemn piles; dense darkness 
roughly wretched aspect, that I almost feared | overspread the earth ; and now and then the 
to bring my wife up from Sydney to it. cueke muttered threateningly. Yet I rode 
When she came, however, 1 was agree-|on over the hard dry road in safety and 
ably disappointed. Esther was an ardent) quietude until within a few miles of Gundagai, 
floriculturist, and the task of reducing the| Suddenly the intense gloom was dispelled 
flower-beds to order was to her a delightful by a vivid flash of lightning, and a terrible 
prospective amusement. Under her skilful| peal of thunder awoke the slumbering echoes 
supervision the flower-borders were trimmed, | of the valley. My frightened horse, snorted 
the overgrown plants thinned out, and the|and plunged violently, then stood trembling 
rose-trees carefully pruned and _trained.|in the road. Another blinding flash, another 
Many new varieties were also introduced,|loud peal quickly followed, and the terrified 
and soon a manifest improvement was per-| animal started forward at full gallop. 
ceptible. Roses and honeysuckles, dolichus,| And now the rain came down in such force 
and native ivy, in sweet profusion, shaded | and volume, that it was as if the floodgates 
the verandah; and young mimosa trees| of the deep had been opened. The wind 
formed an impenetrable screen around the| howled amongst the tall gums, and swept in 
borders of our little homestead. The luxu-| fierce gust atlwart the path, levelling many 
riant Australian climate facilitated these|/a goodly tree, and denuding others of their 
results, I have known rose-trees to send out| branches, The lightning flashed with scarcely 
shoots exceeding fifteen fect in length in aja moment’s intermission; now in broad 
single season, and the indigenous acacias will| sheets of livid flame, and now in red and 
grow from the seed to the height of eight or| jagged darts, And the awful thunder! 
ten feet in the same period. Bowing my head nearly to the horse’s 
_ One morning—I remembcc the date well,| neck, I gave him the rein, He needed no 
it was the last day of March—I left my|other bidding than that of fear to hurry 
pleasant home to visit a settler on the Tar-| onwards, With straining eyeballs, and ears 
cutta Creek, about thirty miles distant. I| laid back, he sprang onwards at the top of 
had several calls to make on the road, so that | his speed, and in a few minutes stood panting 
it was past mid-day before I arrived at my | at the stable-door in Gundagai. 
destination. Business over, I was not averse} I found Esther anxiously awaiting me, 
to accept the proffered hospitality of my and much agitated. It was the greatest 
host; and the more readily, because both thunder-storm she had witnessed since our 
myself and my horse were sorely in need of, arrival in New South Wales; and I think 
Tefreshment. Agreeable conversation caused! that nothing in my subsequent experience at 
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all eqnals it. For myself, I will candidly 
admit that I was appalled; and my efforts to 
smile were such miserable and transparent 
failures that I abandoned the attempt, and 
could only reply to my wife’s whispered fears 
by silently pressing her to my breast. 

The storm, as is usual in Australia, tra- 
velled in a circle, passing from west to north, 
thence east, and so round again. Sometimes 
it would nearly die away in the distance ; 
then suddenly the dark clouds would wheel 


up again with wondrous rapidity, and over- | 


spread the vault of heaven. Again the angry 
glare of the lightning would usher in such 


tremendous thunder-shocks that the very | 


earth seemed to quiver with the concussion. 
Meantime the rain poured down incessantly, 
in one unbroken discharge. The elemental 
din was deafening. The howling of the wind, 


the rattling of the rainfall on the shingle- | 


roof of the cottage,and the roaring of thunder, 
all combined, were so entirely overpowering 
that the human voice at its utmost pitch, 
failed to be heard at a distance of twelve or 
fourteen feet. 

In the midst of this uproar a more than 
usually heavy thunder-clap was followed by a 
sudden and profound calm. 


motionless, whilst in the south-eastern hori- 
zon was a clear space wherein twinkled a 
few silvery stars, ‘The storm-rack was heaped 
up in portentous masses ; and I fully antici- 


pated a more violent outbreak of the tempest, | 


thus arrested, as it were, in mid-career ; but 
presently the dark clouds moved back on 
the track they had so long pursued, and 
with gradually accelerated motion drifted 
northward. A few pale flashes, feebly 
gleaming from the gloomy canopy, enabled 
me to perceive that some strong force, as yet 
unfelt on the earth, caused the clouds to 
pursue this retrograde course. The sur- 
charged masses seemed to tumble over each 
other in their flight, and the bright stars 
were one by one unveiled. 
the scene was sublime, 

Presently a soft breeze from the south 
stirred my hair, It increased, and soon blew 
hard—so hard, indeed, that I was glad to 
return to my own fireside, and snugly seated 
in my easy-chair, to listen to its fury. 

By degrees I distinguished another sound, 
so alike and incorporated with that of the 
rushing wind, that, only half convinced, I once 
more issued into the open air. It was the 
roaring of the Murrumbidgee River, and of 
numerous extemporised feeders, for the sud- 
denness and force of the storm had tempo- 
rarily converted every gully into a torrent. 
By the light of the stars [ could perceive 
that the stream had overflowed its banks; 
but this circumstance created little surprise, 
inasmuch as slight floods were of frequent 
occurrence in and around Gundagai during 
the winter months. I therefore felt no alarm, 
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The rain ceased | 
to fall, the wind to blow. Stepping out into the | 
verandah I perceived that the clouds hung | 





At this moment | 





[Conducted by 
but listened to the turbulent song of the 
foaming current with positive pleasure, 
Shortly afterwards we retired to rest. 

I fell into a deep slumber—a perfect 
oblivion of the senses. By a sudden 
transition, the terrors of the day were 
repeated in my dream, and with increased 
effect. First I dreamed of the deluge, 
I was climbing a perpendicular rock, and 
ever as I climbed the waters rose equally, so 
that it always covered my shoulders, Pre- 
sently my muscles relaxed, my nerves failed, 
I lost my hold, and fell—fell—down unmea- 
sured depths. Then, without warning I was 
in the raidst of a battle-field, amidst the 
rattle of fire-arms, the dull, heavy sound of 
distant artillery, the shouts of armed men, 
the shrieks of the wounded ! 

At length my wife aroused me. The 
sounds of my dream still rang in my ears, and 
it was some time before I could comprehend 
matters, 

When I became thoroughly conscious, I 
was alarmed at the extent of our danger, 
The storm was raging more wildly than 
ever, and the rush and roar of mighty waters 
was added to its other sounds. Hoarse shouts, 
too, mingled with the din; and cries of dis- 
tress were borne to our ears. I became 
aware, too, of a violent knocking at the door, 
and a voice exclaiming : “ Master, master, get 
up! Be quick, for any sake! The waters 
are out!” 

I did not fully understand this warning, 
till, leaping out of bed, I hastily opened the 
door, when the whole truth burst upon me. 

Far and wide over the township one vast 
sheet of water gleamed in the red glare of 
the lightning. Many of the houses in the 
more immediate vicinity of the river were 
entirely submerged, and the inhabitants were 
flying for dear life—bare-headed some— 
others almost destitute of any clothing. 
Aroused too late to linger one instant lest 
destruction should overtake them, were men, 
women, and children of tender age, all heaped 
together in the storm, At the rear of the town- 
ship a little rising ground afforded compara 
tive security, and thither all were hurrying. 

Our cottage, as I have said, was built on 
piles, and the flower garden was arranged 
in the form of a mound, gradually descending 
to a level with the roadway. ‘The waters 
already surrounded the house, and reached 
the level of the verandah ; but there was yet 
time to escape, my friendly monitor averred. 
How brief that time was I might have guessed 
by the speed wherewith—his warning task 
performed—he sprang away in the direction 
which all were now pursuing. But it was 
my first experience of an Australian flood. 

My household consisted of Esther, two 
children, and a domestic named Martha. 
With the latter slept our little Rose, whilst 
the baby occupied a cot in our own room. 
Thus much is necessary to enable the reader 
to understand what follows. 
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an increased altitude of nearly twelve feet ; 


more calm than I had dared to anticipate.|and the width of the valley rendered it very 


She had heard, and comprehended all, and 
was hurriedly dressing. In a few minutes 
we were both ready. Truly, there was no time 
tolose, The floor was already under water. 

As we were passing out, my wife suddenly 
drew back. 


“Frank,” she said, “where are Rose and | 


Martha ?” 


; -_ s 
Leaving my wife in the verandah, I flew to 


the servant’s room, to find it empty. There| 
was no response to my call,and the lightning | 
revealing the disordered state of the bed told | 
thatits occupants were gone. 

Isearched through every room in vain. As 
I was returning to the verandah, the back door | 
swinging to and fro, arrested my attention, 
On examination, I found that the wooden | 
bar had been removed, and the key had _been | 
turned in the lock ; yet I had myself secured 
the fastenings on the previous evening. 
Evidently they had passed out that way, but 
whither ? 


My search was hasty, for I felt the) 
necessity of instantaneous flight; but brief | 


as it was, the water was several inches 
deep in the house, when my survey was 
completed, Another delay occurred from the | 


unwillingness of Esther to leave the cottage | 


without another, and more minute search 
for her child ; at length the danger became 
so imminent, that, having ascertained that, 
she held our infant securely, I lifted her in 
my arms, and sought to bear her to the, 
crowded refuge on the slopes, 

When I arrived at the bottom of the'| 
garden, the water was breast-high, and a} 
strong rushing current nearly carried me off 
my legs. I made another step or two, and) 
then I was obliged to acknowledge my | 
inability to proceed. | 

“Esther, dear, we must return,’ Isaid. | 

Not a word did she utter in reply, as with | 


|improbable that the flood would attain that 
| height. 

I piled box upon box until I could reach 
the ceiling,in which I quickly made a sufficient 
opening. Then, wrenching off the folding 
leaves of a square mahogany table, I placed 
them on the joists, platform-wise. A few odd 
| articles of clothing, and some pillows, rescued 
from the bed, were hastily arranged thereon. 
My wife, with but slight assistance, climbed 
up: not as cheerfully, perhaps, but as quietly, 
as though she were stepping into a carriage. 
The infant was then handed up; and, lastly, 
I also, was compelled to fly from the rapidly 
rising waters. 

Here, then, in darkness, illumined only by 
the flashing lightning we sat. Supporting 
my wife, who trembled slightly with sup- 
pressed emotion, I whispered words of peace 
and cheerfulness, although I felt neither; 
and spoke with assumed confidence of the 
;morrow. O, how eagerly I longed for the 
coming of that morrow’s light. 

The water gurgled underneath, like a 
monster seeking its prey; and as it rose 
higher, higher yet, I began to fear that it 
would yet sweep us from our elevated refuge. 

After about an hour passed thus, the storm 
gradually died away ; and the stillness that 
followed, rendered painfully distinct the roar- 
ing of the mighty flood which now filled the 
entire valley of Gundagai. But we knew 
that, unless the storm again returned, a 
reaction must speedily take place, and therein 
lay the germs of ultimate safety. 

As if to shatter our easily-excited hopes, a 
new fear soon took possession of us. A 
heavy, splashing sound, apparently near at 
hand, was succeeded by an unusual turbu- 
lence of the waters, which swayed to and fro 
in the chamber beneath us. Too well I 
guessed the cause; but unwilling to be fooled 
by trusting to a single sense, I stood up, and 











& beating heart I retraced my steps. 

With difficulty we regained the shelter of | removing a few of the shingles, looked out 
the house. For a time,—short indeed,—the | through the aperture thus formed in the roof. 
bedstead served asa platform to keep us out) My apprehensions were but too well- 
ofthe ever-rising waters, The desolating storm founded. The next house had quite disap- 
still raged, We were surrounded by all the peared—swept away by the waters, What, if 
horrors of the Great Deluge, and our hearts|—the foundations sapped—our own cottage 
sank within us, as we contemplated our fate.| should also be destroyed ? The thought was so 

The flood was still rising, and it became’ terrible, that, cold and wet as I was, the per- 
necessary to devise and execute some prompt | spiration stood in great drops on my forehead ; 
plan of safety and escape. We were im- | and even now as I write, I cannot recall the 
Eerned in the cottage, and our only hope| sensations of that hour without painful emo- 
ay in the cessation of the storm, and the) tion. It is one thing to meet death under the 
consequent subsidence of the waters. Mean-| influence of keen excitement ; it is another to 
time, it was necessary to elevate ourselves) face him when caged and helpless,—to see 
above their reach; and how to effect this I) him coming, to hear every footfall of his slow 


knew not, till Esther’s ready wit suggested | 
an expedient, 

The ceiling of the cottage was constructed 
of white calico, as is frequent in a country 
where labour is the dearest commodity in the 
market. ‘lo remove this would be easy ; and 
could we but reach the joists, we should gain 


approach, and to be unable to struggle or to 
fly. Yet such was really our condition. 
Daylight broke at last, and found us 
anxiously watching. When my strained 
vision penetrated the depths below, I saw 
with a joy proportioned to my previous 
suffering, that the waters were subsiding. 
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There could be no doubt of it; above their] As_I avoided dwelling on our sorrow, go 
resent level, I could trace on the walls a|shall I leave our joy to the imagination of the 
ore water-mark. Then, we knew that we | reader. 
had been mercifully preserved, and our feel-| Rose’s preserver was a small settler 
ings found expression in fervent prayer and | residing about six miles off on the Sydney 
thanksgiving to Him who holdeth the winds | road, It appeared that early in the morning 
and the waves in the hollow of his hand. | which succeeded the storm, he was surprised 
Soon the sun was shining in a clear bright | by hearing the cries of a child ; opening his 
sky. The waters receded more rapidly than | door he found a young woman lying near the 
they had risen, and scarcely covered the floor; | garden-fence in a state of insensibility. In 
but when I looked throngh the hole in the | her arms was a baby, so securely wrapped in 
roof, all around was still a wild waste of! blankets that the rain which had drenched 
waters. Many houses lower down the valley | her bearer, had failed to penetrate the thick 
were yet invisible ; some which should have | folds of her own covering. He carried the 
appeared had been destroyed; of others | helpless couple into the house, and admi- 
nothing but a few fragments remained. Upon ' nistered to their necessities as he best could. 
the slopes at the rear of the township! The kind soul fed the child, and placing 
cowered numbers of the wretched fugitives, the girl in his own bed, set off to a station | 
amongst whom I fondly hoped to find my near at hand for womanly assistance. This 
darling Rose. : was promptly rendered, and these Samaritans iF 
Another hour and I could walk in my of the bush had the satisfaction of seeing I 
verandah ; another, and the garden was their older patient restored to consciousness, 
accessible. Garden, did I say? It was a/ whilst little Rose, herself unharmed, loudly 
scene of thorough desolation. The flower- crowed her approbation. 
beds were covered with heaps of drift-soil and! I said to consciousness, but the terrors of 
gravel, and the beautiful plants which Esther | the night had shaken the nerves of the es | 
had so tenderly reared, were torn from the! girl, and for some hours she raved wildly, | 
earth, and washed hither and thither in un-|‘lowards night, however, she sank into a ba 








sightly masses. | sweet sleep, and awoke in the full possession 
It was some time before I could venture to | of her faculties. Then she told who she was, 
pass the minor valley which intervened | and whence she came. 
between our cottage and the hills. When at| Aroused, she said, by the violence of the 
length I succeeded, I went with scarce a doubt | tempest, she had wrapped her infant charge 
of my child’s easy recovery. I failed to obtain|in the bedding, and had escaped from the 
any tidings of her. In vain I went from group/| house. Affrighted by the combined terrors | 
to group eagerly inquiring for my lost trea- of flood and storm, she failed to strike the 
sure. No one could give me information. What rising ground, on which the inhabitants were 
could we suppose, save that our child and the | already taking refuge ; and pureed the main 
girl Martha had been whelmed in the flood ? | road, until she perceived a house near by. She I 
I spent the day vainly seeking to discover | remembered reaching the fence, and seeking 
some trace of them, for an entrance. 
Several lives had been lost, the sorrowing| Martha was long ill. It was at one time |! 
survivors were many of them homeless, and | even feared that she would become a hopeless 1 
more than half the township was in ruins. idiot. But, spring saw her perfectly con- 
On the following morning I was about to | valescent, and in the summer she took ap her 
set off on foot—for my horse was drowned in | abode for life in the home of her preserver. 
the stable—when a dray halted at the door,| Successive floods subsequently visited the | ] 
and the driver inquired if that was the | township; and the colonial government were ly 
I 
I 





residence of Mr. Frank, naming myself. | at last compelled to remove the settlement to 
| 





a higher and drier site than the frequently 
“Why, yes, sir;” replied the man, “I/ inundated valley of Gundagai. 
hear that you have lost a child.” | t 
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* Just step this way, sir, for a moment ?” WILL READ AT ST. MARTIN’S HALL: . 

I followed in eager haste. He went straight His ‘‘Cumes,” on Tuurspay Evenino, June 2rd, at d 
to tl t, and, lifti fig. | 80'clock, 

. S ca. ¢ ; 
ak ay deol iting a coarse rug, dis 3 His “ omnenae CaRoL,” on WEDNESDAY AFTERNOOM, 
° | June 9th, at 3 o'clock. 
She was fast asleep, but startled by my | Pg Me an an on Tuurspay Evenine, June 
j . at 8 o'clock. 

exclamations, her blue eyes opened wide, and ovo Each Reading will last Two Hours. I 
soon her tiny arms were clasped around my! Praczs:—Stalls (numbered and reserved), Five Shil- 


neck, and her laughing voice. whic lings; Area aud Galleries, Half-a-crown ; Unreserved 
th 1] t to he: 8 & i . ch I never Seats, One Shilling. Tickets to be had at Messrs. Chap- 
ought to hear again, saluted my well- man ’and Hall's, Publishers, 193, Piccadilly; and a 


pleased ears. St. Martin’s Hall, Long Acre. 


“ Did you wish to see me?” I asked. 
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